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LUMMUS ‘COTTON GIN CO. Columbus, Ga. U.S. A.- Dallas - Fresno - Memphis 


A COMPLE 

EVELOPMEN 

CAPACITY GIN 
Equipped with: 
Power driven Agitator for Positive 
Roll turning and more uniform load- 
ing of Gin Saw Teeth which means 
Higher Capacities for the Ginner. 

>» Roller Bearing Roll Box for smooth, 

friction free, Loose Roll operation. 
Contact your nearest Lummus rep- 
resentative for further information 
on this new product of Lummus 
research, 








omers this can mean more dollars per 
can mean greatly increased volume 

ger profits. This has been the exper 
vinners who have installed the DFB and 


busine Ss be moster 


han 20 horsepower in the average Out 


stalled in any Ourfit without major changes 


or double lint cleaning, the 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY | 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 


Harlingen *. 
Tulare 


Atlanta i Dallas ° Lubbock 
Memphis e Phoenix o 





s mail privileges authorized at Dallas, Texas 








Why buy an imitation? 


if imitation is the sincerest form of flattery, we have c's 
highly flattered, down through the years, by the effort 
of our competitors to pattern their feeder-extractor 
cleaners as closely as possible after Mitchell Units. 







However, most folks won't settle for mere imitations. 
Ever since we first invented the feeder-extractor al 
50 years ago, over half of all the new gin plants installed 





each season, of all makes, have been equipped’ with 
Mitchell Units. 4 
In other words, in spite of the claims of petitive 


salesmen (and you can’t blame them for trying), most 
ginners recognize Mitchell superiority and/nsist on it. 


‘4 


gf 


‘ JOHN E. MITCHELL GOMPANY 
DALLAS, T AS 


ia 
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Now available 
with Dixisteel ties 


Ginners., compressors, and shippers alike will wel- 
come this new DixistTeeL Side-Opening Buckle, now 
available with the favorite of all cotton ties — 
DIXISTEEL. 

They are cold punched from hot-rolled special 
analysis. new-billet steel, and tumbled to provide a 
smooth finish. There are no sharp edges to cut ties. 
hands, or gloves. 

DixisTEEL Buckles consistently run 15% higher 
in strength than ASTM standards. They will not 
snap at the eye, spread, bend or break. 

These new buckles are packed in cotton bags, 300 
to each bag. Five 50-lb. bags are packed inside of 
each lift of 50 bundles of cotton ties. 


THE BUCKLE WITH Specify Dixistee. Cotton Ties with the new 
side-opening DIXISTEEL Buckles. 
ALL THESE FEATURES 


e Easy on the hands 

« Strong on the tie 

e Good throat, easy threading 

« Guaranteed proof strength of 3,000 Ibs. 
e Breaking strength up to 6,000 Ibs. 

e Made from new-billet steel 

e Tumbled to eliminate sharp edges 


e Lies flat to band; minimizes friction against 


other metals in boxcars—believed a cause DIXISTEEL COTTON TIES 
of cotton fires 
: : ’ Standard bundles weigh approximately 45 pounds and 
e Shipped in cotton bags within each lift of contain 30 ties—each 15/16 inches by approximately 19 
cotton ties gauge, 11% feet long. Sixty-pound ties are also made. 
Buckles available separately in any quantity. 





made only by 


als 3 COTTON TIES 


AND BUCKLES Atlantic AY Company 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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Hardwicke-Etter’s great new Split- 
Stream Lintmaster ts the lint cleaner 
the mills have asked for. Actually, 
many have expressed a strong prefer- 
ence for Lintmaster cleaned cotton. 
This fact is important to ginners who 
are looking for a way to benefit them- 
selves and their customers. Ask your- 
self: Are you sure you're getting the 
best lint cleaning at your gin? Now 
note these five important SplitStream 








) y 
i h } you're getting the best lint cleaning? 


features: (1) rocking pedals that elim- 
inate choking and lint damage; (2) 
gentle combing ratio of up to 50-to-| 
that blends spots out to SO times their 
initial length; (3) low installation 
and operating cost, yet with ample 
capacity for 5-120 saw gins; (4) air 
blast doffing that eliminates trouble- 
some brushes; (5) grid bars for mote 
and trash removal. Does your present 
system have a// these advantages” 


SPLIT 


LIN TMASTER 


STREAM 


SplitStream divides the load between 


two Lintmasters, eliminating the bad 


effects of tandem lint cleaning that can 


seriously damage lint that may be too 
dry ... or not dry enough. And remem- 
ber: any mechanical device can break 
down — but if one Lintmaster is tem- 
porarily out of operation you can keep 
right on ginning with the other unit. 
Write for more information about the 
superior advantages of the SplitStream 
Lintmaster — “The Lint Finisher with 


the Built-in Sample.” 


I = HARDWICKE-ETTER 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 


, AAA ACE 
IW ABOUT GIN MACHINERY 
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“620 \ (he bida? 


our cove! and repro- 
Opposite page, are identi 
adjoining columns of these 
represent the principal 
ilthough tar trom all—segments of the 
industries that The Press has served 


for OU vears 





PICTURED on our Sixtieth Anni- 
versary Edition cover and on these 
pages are representatives of some 
groups served by The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press. In all cases, the 
positions mentioned are those held 
at the time the picture was taken 
rhese pictures show: 


@ Top PHOTOGRAPH—Leaders 
of all segments of the cotton industry, 
photographed on Jan. 24, 1939 in Dallas 
This is one of the first meetings of the 
officers and directors of the National Cor 
ton Council. The men in the picture are 

Front row, left to right—Philip Hicky, 
Forrest City, Ark., crusher delegate; W. | 
Guinee, Greenville, Miss., crusher dele 
gate; Burris C. Jackson, Hillsboro, Texas 
merchant delegate; W. T. Wynn, Green 
ville. Miss., treasurer, National Corton 
Council; Oscar Johnston, Scott, Miss 
president, National Cotton Council 
Lamar Fleming, Jr., Houston, vice-presi 
dert, National Cotton Council; C. A 
Bertel, New Orleans, La., warehouseman 
delegate; Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis 


secretary, National Cortron Council 


Second row—A. L. Durand, Hobart 
Okla., crusher delegate; J. C. Thompson, 
Dallas, ginner delegate; D. N. Gilbert, 
Greensboro, N.¢ merchant delegate 
W. B. Coberly, Los Angeles, crusher dele 
gate; L. T. Barringer, Memphis, merchant 
delegate; Charles Baker, Deering, Mo., 
ginner delegate; F. M. Hayner, Las Cruces, 
N.M., warehouseman delegate; B. | 
Anderson, Fore Worth, warehouseman 


de le Rate. 


Back row—J. R. McCrary, Calvert, 
Texas, producer delegate; E. O. Jewell, 
New Orleans, merchant delegate; H. G 
Womble, Caldwell, Texas, crusher dele- 
gate; Senator N. C. Williamson, Lake 
Providence, La., producer delegate; Dupuy 
Bateman, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., warehouseman 
delegate, Wyndham Manning, Sumter, 
S.C., producer delegate; J. T. Martin, 
Shorter, Ala. ginner delegate; L. W 
Frick, Bakersfield, Calif., producer dele 
gate; Boswell Stevens, Macon, Miss., pro 


ducer de legate 


Other officers and directors not in the 
picture were: Harold A. Young, North 
Little Rock, Ark., vice-president; Daniel 
C. Roper, Washington, vice-president; 
Ginner Delegates W. H. Lovett, Dublin, 
Ga., P. W. Peden, Phoenix, Ariz., and 
C. D. Patterson, Decatur, Ala.; Ware 
houseman Delegate D. W. Brooks, Mem 
phis; and Merchant Delegate Everett R 


Cook, Memphis 


@ SECOND TIER OF PICTURES 
Oilseed processing industry leaders are 
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ired here. At the left is a group at the 
National Cottonseed 


New Orleans 


» convention of 


ucts Association in 


left to right, Dr. Milton P. Jarnigin, Uni 
versity Of Georgia, livestock leader who 


Harry Hodgson, 
Christic 


the meeting; 
oul mull 
imbia, S.C general counsel, 
I H Gregory, Memphis 
vice-president, NCPA 
¢ picture on the right, taken at the 
Corton Congress, are W. L. Weber 

oil mill manager, Taft, Texas; A. | 
Ward, Dallas, NCPA Educational Servic 
Director; T. A. Hughston, Dallas, oil mill 
nager; Henry Womble, Caldwell, 
Texas, oil mill and Bennett 
Wallin, Dallas, secretary-treasurer, Texas 


Cottonseed Crushers 
@ THIRD PICTURE FROM 
j j 


superintendents and others as 


manager, 


CXCCUTIVE 


mManaye r 


Association 


Top 


sociated with processing are pictured here 


at the 1958 Short Course for Oil Mill 
Operators at Texas A&M College. While 
the number in the prevents per 
sonal identification, many readers will be 
to find friends in the group. Inter 
national Oil Mill Superintendents’ Asso 
ciation, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso 
ciation and Texas A&M are sponsors 


@ BoTToM PICTURI 
and friends from all parts of the Cotton 
Belt are pictured at the 1958 annual meet 
ing National Cotton Ginners 
ation in Dallas. Shown are, left 


picture 


able 


Gunners 


Asst | 


to right 


Garner Lester, Jackson 


Miss.: W. L. Griffin, Deming, N.M., 
W J Haralson, Ga.; Carl Meri 
wether, Las Cruces, N.M.; Tom Murray, 
Decatur, Ga.; Joe Fleming, Huntsville, 
Ala.; and Carl Trice Williams, Jackson, 


Tenn 


Front row 


Estes, 


Second row S. N. Reid. O'Brien. 
Texas, W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, 
Roy Forkner, Lubbock, 


Massey, Pilot Point, Texas 


Texas: Texas: 


R. | 


Edward 


A. M. Pendleton, 
Goerke, Watonga, 


H. Bush, Dallas, Texas 
Dallas, Texas A | 
Okla 


Third row George 
Lubbock, Texas; V. | 
Park, N.M.; Ralph 
posit, Ala.; S. K. London, Mathis, Texas 
Peary Wilemon, Maypearl, Texas; Dr 
T. C. Byerly, Washington, D.C.; Percy 
Hutson, Casa Grande Ariz Luther 
Thomas, Portales, N.M 


Pteiftenberger, 
Stedronsky, Mesilla 
Norman, Fort LD 


and 


Fourth row (seated Aubrey L. Lock 
etr, Vernon, Texas; C. M. Merkel, Stom 
Miss.; and W. Kemper Bruton 
Blycheville, Ark 


Back row (standing J. F. Michna 
Woodsboro, Texas; Rufus K Phillips 
Sugarland, Texas; C. L. Walker, Jr., Tem 
ple, Texas; Chester Phillips, Greenville 
Texas; Max Smith, San Marcos, Texas 
Jerome Jalutka, Robstown, Texas; J]. H 
W illiams, Natchitoches, La.; Dick Haugh 
ton, Jr Dallas, Texas Herschel McRae 
Memphis, Tenn Winston Lovelace 
N.M 


ville, 


and 
Lov iv 








‘ Jhle is iT L 


‘Fhe Gin ‘You _ Been “Waiting for... 


% 120 SAWS 


ye GREATLY INCREASED 
CAPACITY 


3k STAINLESS STEEL 
ROLL BOX 


y 
ADJUSTMENT 


%& ELECTRICALLY 


LPombination * OPERATED 
= . a BREAST 





All of the Outstanding Features for which Cen-Tennial 
Gins are Famous, PLUS New Improvements and 
Refinements make this New Combination Gin the Finest 
on the Market. 

INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY — WRITE FOR 
FURTHER INFORMATION. 


The Perfect Combination—“Cleans as it Gins” 


Geta) SSeS... 
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Our Sixtieth 


Our SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY brings 
—more than anything else—a feeling of deep 
appreciation for those friends who have 
worked with The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
staff through the years, and who have made 
this birthday possible. 

Your friendship increases our sense of re- 
sponsibility; we hope to justify your faith in 
us by rendering more service in the future. Our 
goal for the future is expressed in our anni- 
versary slogan, “Sixty Years of Service.” 

The kind of men you are—good citizens and 
sound leaders in agriculture, industry and 
civic affairs—inspires all of us at The Press 
with an abiding confidence in the future of 
our business and of our country. We believe in 
our friends—and we believe that good men 
make good history. 


Our OWN HISTORY of happy association 
with you goes back about 30 years, for the 
present management of The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press— and 60 years for the publica- 
tion and its predecessors. 


In 1899, a monthly magazine, The Ginner 
and Miller, was established by the late N. T. 
Blackwell in Memphis. The publication moved 
to Dallas some time before 1902; but in 1903 
the headquarters office returned to Memphis, 
when the publication became a weekly, but an 
office was maintained in Dallas. The maga- 
zine returned to Dallas one year later, and has 
been published continuously in Dallas for 55 
years. In August of 1904 the name was changed 
to The Cotton and Oil News. 

The building at 3116 Commerce Street 
which still is a part of the modern plant of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press was ac- 
quired in 1923. Blackwell died the next year. 

Another publication, The Cotton Oil Press, 
was published in Memphis. It reached only 
cottonseed processors, but was the official pub- 
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YEARS 
OF SERVICE 
1899-1959 


Anniversary 


lication of National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation. In 1935, this Memphis publication 
was sold to the present owners of The Press 
(who had acquired the Dallas publication from 
the Blackwell family earlier) and the combined 
publications became The Cotton and Cotton Oil 
Press. 

National Cottonseed Products Association 
made this its official publication, and National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association and all state gin- 
ners’ associations also have honored The Press 
by making it their official publication. 

In March, 1939, the publication became a 
bi-weekly. In May, 1947, the present name, The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, was adopted. 


Q) UR FUTURE depends, as does everyone's, 
upon the ability of free men to work out their 
own destiny in an atmosphere of freedom. No 
matter how troubled times have been in the 
past 60 years, no matter how troublesome to- 
day, men always have solved their problems 
whenever they have been free to act wisely 
and in good faith. 


As we look ahead, we reaffirm our goals in 
the words used by Richard Haughton, chair- 
man of the board, 10 years ago when The Cot- 
ton Gin and Oil Mill Press observed its Golden 
Anniversary : 

“Our country, as are all free nations of the 
world, is troubled by present events and con- 
ditions. The system that has made possible our 
own growth is under attack, not only abroad 
but even by some here at home. 


“But if we all work to preserve that sys- 
tem, and if we are willing to defend it and 
make sacrifices for it, then we shall keep it. 
And under that system we shali continue to 
grow and prosper, and our country will remain 
great.” 

The Will Press 


Cotton Gin and Oil 


9 





How Cotton Is Winning the West 


HAT COTTON is winning the West, 60 
there is no dou although it ha YEARS 
' “ ony time Arizona, loca OF SERVICE 
tribe of Indians were found growing COTTON GIN and ult 


ome cotton for their own purposes at 1899-1959 
about the turn of the present century 
hy Some 30 years ago, the writer dis 
7 covered preserved specimens of hand 
woven cotton fabrics in a desert cave level in the Imperia 
at an elevation of about 2.500 feet above fornia to 3.800 feet hig , 
GEORGE J. HARRISON ea level where they were quite well vicinity of El Paso, Te The frost 
preserved under 10 to 15 inches of dust, free period ranges from 190 days in the 
Agricultural Consultant, hich must have been many years’ northern range and higher elevations of 


accumulating cotton growing to 270 days in the low- 
( aleot, Ltd... The first authenticated effort to est elevations. 
rrow cotton in California was by The available heat units range fron 


Spanish Padre in 1808. Attempts at barely adequate for growing and matur 
Bakersfield, Calif. - : ; ; age 3 
cotton culture extended from San Diego ing the crop to fa n exce f any 
to San Luis Obispo. Since they were possible need. The ntire region 
working only in Pacific coastal areas, characterized by low rainfail and ha 
h 


they found the climate too cool for satis very little to no rain during the cotton 


factory results, although their trials ap harvesting period 
ee ee over a period of © Varietal Aspects 
In the interior valleys of California, Nearly all of the Upland cotton 
where the crop 1 now successfully grown in the West is derived from 
vrown, there were sporadic attempts at Acala, a cotton introduced from Mexico 
cotton growing from 1846 to 1884. The by the USDA in 1906. This was, and 
of farm labor and an outlet for still is, characterized by strong stall 
product discouraged any attempts of moderate to rank growth, large boll 
cotton growing between 1885 and and medium to high gin turn-out and 
1909, when there were about 1,500 acres medium to long staple that is mostly 
of cotton. This was mostly of the Me a trifle fine and exceptionally strong, a 
bane Triumph variety, grown in the Im compared to most cottons of similar 
perial Valley of California. staple length. The Acala family |} 
In a search for an alkali and drouth rather elaborate root system which en 
resistant crop for use on Western re ables it to make wood use of soil moi 
clamation projects, American Egyptian ture to considerable depth. This make 
ong staple cotton was introduced into ‘t very attractive to the Western regior 
Arizona about 1912 by USDA. The where water is often scarce and alway 
American Upland type of cotton made ¢xXpensive. Also, it has considerable 
its first appearance in this state as a alkali tolerance. 
commercial crov only after the economic Through the ve ars, many improve 
depression of 1921-22, at which time the ments have taken place in the yielding 
ong staple type almost disappeared capacity of the Acala type, : well as 
ons . : — in fiber and spinning properties of all 
® Climatic Conditions existing strains. Within the type, a high 


W degree of tolerance to verticillium wilt 
t 


The elevation of the tern cottor 


rrowings irea range from below sea (Continued on Page 90) 
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WHEREVER COTTON IS GROWN 


Ginners in every cotton-growing area of United States rely on 
HIN DOO to give cotton the best protection ... to stand up even 
under rugged handling. HINDOO’s reputation has been estab- 
lished through more than 90 years of serving the cotton industry. 
Order HINDOO from your supplier for fast dependable service. 


LUDLOW MANUFACTURING & SALES COMPANY 


Atlanta, Ga., Stockton, Cal., Los Angeles, 58, Cal., Memphis, Tenn., Galveston, Texas, Gulfport, Indianola, Miss., Needham Heights, Mass 
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POCKET 


With today’s higher equipment costs, manpower and maintenance 
problems, management relies on increasing specialization to improve operating 
efficiency. That’s why many a phone call is channeled to our engineering service. 
Fact is, Correct Lubrication prevents work stoppages and costly breakdowns 
before they occur. With Mobil products you get a complete analysis of your 
lubrication needs, including recommendations of correct lubricants... training 
of your personnel in proper lubrication procedures...laboratory analyses of 
products in use and progress reports on the benefits achieved. Remember, 


experience works for you when you 





Make it [Mobil for correct lubrication 


Magnolia Petroleum Company 
A Socony Mobil Company 
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TOGETHER 


HE SPEAKER was the late 
Johnston of Scott, Miss., and he was 
addressing the organizational meeting of 
the National Cotton Council at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis, Nov. 21, 1938. 
“For the first time in history,” he said, 
“cotton is seriously threatened by a syn 
thetic substitute. It is threatened by rea 
son of the trend toward increased 
duction in so-called cheap money 
Lries, 
“It is threatened by the 
of an exagyerated 
a desire 


Oscar 


pro 
coun 


development 
idea of ‘nationalism’ 
on the part of each nation to 
self-sufficient. It is threatened 
by economic and social disturbances and 
nrest at home and abroad 

“Cotton suffers from a lack 
on the part of its leaders to 
their differences and _ to 
their individual, immediate 
the long-time welfare. 

“In the face of all this, it is essential 
that the branches of the industry unite 
for a sane, quiet study of its problems 
and tor a fight to put the 
King back on his throne, to lift the Cot 
ton Belt from its economic Slough of 
Despond and to vive to the people ‘n 
yaved in the industry, and to the nation 
dependent upon { 
security.” 


become 


of effort 
harmonize 
subordinate 
interests to 


courageous 


these people, a sense of 


Cotton, indeed, was in the Slough of 
Despond. It was than a 
dime a pound and there was a huge sur- 
plus in warehouses. In the first four 
months of the crop year, exports had de 
clined a million over the 
period the year before. In 10 vears the 
production of rayon had quadrupled 
Substitutes such as paper, plastics, | 
other 


into 


selling at less 


bales same 


glass, 
making in- 
dominated by 


materials 
markets 


and 
roads 
cotton. 


e What Should Be 
Johnston it was plain: 
“There is, and probably 
be, serious controversy 
themselves, as 
other Interests, 


were 
ony 


Done? To Oscar 


always will 
among producers 
between producers and 
over the question of the 
soundness, of crop production 
or marketing control, but there is no 
dispute within any interest, as between 
the five interests, as to the desirability 
of increasing the consumption of Ameri- 
can cotton, cottonseed, and the _ prod- 
ucts thereof,” he reasoned. 

“We are in compiete accord through- 
out the industry as to the desirability 
of accomplishing this by intelligent ad- 
vertising of those products. We are in 
accord as to the desirability of improv- 
ing the quality of the products of cotton 
and cottonseed. We are in accord as to 
the necessity for scientific research and 
endeavor to discover or invent new uses. 

“We are in accord that we should 
strenuously oppose legislation which dis- 
criminates against cotton, cottonseed, o1 


control 


should favor 
designed to 
any branch of 


and 
legislation 
interests of 


the products thereof, 
fair and proper 
promote the 
the industry. 

“There are many activities in which 
a central organization directly represen- 
tative of the five cotton interests may 
engage, all tending to promote the wel- 
fare of the industry, and as to which 
there is no difference of opinion, and no 
controversy as between either the in 
terests themselves, or the individuals in 
any one or more of the interests. 

“Is there any sort of reason why rep 

resentatives of each of the five interests 
should not come together, perfect an 
organization, and fight for the advance 
ment of the industry?” 
e How Cotton United A few 
later the National Cotton Council was 
incorporated formally. Producers, gin 
ners, Warehousemen, merchants, and cot 
tonseed crushers united in support of a 
single increasing consumption of 
cotton, cottonseed, and the products 
thereof. In 1941 the spinner group be 
came the sixth segment of the raw cot- 
ton industry to ally itself in the effort 
to build greater markets for cotton and 
its products. 


W eek » 


goal: 


Based on bales ol 
duced, marketed, o1 


interests: assessed 


tons of seed, pro- 
processed, these six 
themselves propor- 
tionately to finance a program of re 
and promotion—research aimed 
at lower costs and higher quality in pro- 
ducing, marketing, processing, and man 


sea re h 


ufacturing cotton and its products; pro- 
motion directed toward building greater 


markets for 
abroad. 
Among the 
weighed, discussed, argued, sifted, and 
finally incorporated into the objectives 
and by-laws of the Council, few 
out more than that of safeguarding the 
interests of the individual segments of 
the industry and assuring harmony and 
unity of purpose. 
“Whatever provision 
providing for the 


these products at home and 


thoughts that were 


stood 


you may adopt 
establishment of a 
National Cotton Council, I sincerely 
you that you observe those provi 
therein, which, if observed, will 
promote harmony and unity of action 
between the interests involved,” Mr. 
Johnston insisted. 


urp’ 


sions 


“I have reference to that provision 
which requires the affirmative vote of 
two-thirds of the members of the Coun- 
to any matter, question, or move- 
ment of policy, or which affects to any 
extent any one, or more, of the several 
interests to be represented by the Coun- 
cil . . . Follow this provision with the 
further provision that the representa 
tives of each interest from each state 
shall be selected by organized groups of 


cil as 
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by 
WM. RHEA BLAKE 


Executive Vice-President, 
National Cotton Council 


the persons engaged in the interest in 
question.” 

These provisions became a part of the 
charter of incorporation as did another 
important one set forth in the purposes 
and objectives of the Cotincil and direct 
ing that it: 

“Cooperate with and assist the interest 
organizations serving the cotton indus 
try in strengthening their organizations ; 
and with and assist these o1 
ganizations or groups outside the cotton 
industry in the furtherance of programs 
that are in harmony with and contri 
bute toward the attainment of the Cou 
neil’s objectives.” 


e Much Has Been Accomplished 
necessity for and the 
working together both within the Coun 
cil and with others who would further 
its objectives are well established in the 
Council’s fundamental philosophy. It is 
to this ideal and to the many unselfish 
groups and individuals that have shared 
it that a major share of cotton’s prog 
ress over the past 20 years can be credit 
ed Without this “togetherness,” thes« 
accomplishments would not have been 
possible. 

Yield of cotton per acre in 1958 ave 
raged 469 pounds as compared with 238 
nounds in 1939. The three-year average 
for the years 1937-39 was 248 pounds as 
compared with 422 pounds for 1956-58 
In 1940, approximately 192 hours of man 
labor were required to produce a bale of 
cotton. These requirements, seltwide, 
now have been reduced to an average of 
80 man-hours. 

In the late 
from mules to machines in 
duction was just getting underway. In 
1939, for example, tractors were used for 
30 percent of the land breaking, 21 per 


cooperate 


The 


practicality of 


Thirties the transition 


cotton pro 
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14 Buena Vista Hotel 


Tri-States Oil Mill 


Men To Convene 


8 MEETING to be held June 7-9 
in Biloxi, Miss.; program outlined. 





Lyle, superintendent Dyersburg 
Dyersburg, Tenn., announces 

for the annual convention of the 
tate Oil Mill Superintendents’ 

‘ on, June 7-8-9, at the 
otel, Biloxi, Miss. Lyle 1 


chairman. The program ts 


suena 
conven 
dedicated 


to the memory of the late Andrew P. 
Holly, for many years with V. D. An 
derson Co., Memphis, and a_ charter 
member of the Association. 

The first business session will be at 
9:30 a.m., June 7, with the Rev. W. F. 
Whaley, First Methodist Church, 
opening the convention. Roy 
commissioner of finance and _ educa- 
tion, Biloxi, will welcome the group, with 
S. K. Campany, Delta Oil Mill, Jones- 
town, Miss., giving the response, fol- 
lowed by an address from Roy Castillow, 
Southern Cotton Oil Division, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., Little Rock, 
Ark., president of the Association. 


e Program Announced 
Minter City Oil Mill, 
program 


Minter City, Miss., 
chairman, has arranged the 





| | _ = 
THE A | B 


"S\ OF GOOD BAGGING 


withstands hard use 
and rough wear 


extra strength for 
cleaner, stronger bales 


maximum protection 
from weather. 


THESE ARE THE QUALITIES THAT MAKE 
UAPORTES 


THE BEST BAGGING 


ride of India” 


MY ee! ee iN 


“PRIDE OF INDIA" 
INTO THE U. S. A. TODAY! 


INDIA 
~% ae 


C. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corous Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 


14 


Biloxi, 
Elder, 


Frank Quinn, 


following speaking agenda: 

“Maintenance of Motors and Control,” 
E. R. Willis, salesman, Mississippi 
Power & Light Co., Greenville, Miss., 
and N. R. Hines, maintenance engineer, 
Westinghouse Corp., Baton Rouge, La. 

“Fault Current Protection,” and 
“Power Factor Correction,” J. K. Howell, 
regional engineering manager, Westing- 
house Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 

“Quality Controls of Oilseed 
J. Howard Waldron, Sprout, 
& Co., Muncy, Pa. 

“Cotton Nature’s Wonder 
Charles E. McDaniel. National Cotton 
Council of America, Memphis, Tenn. 

“How Can the ARS Cottonseed Clean- 
ing Belt Be Applied to Oil Mill Opera- 
tions?”’, E. A. Gastrock, head, Chemical 
Engineering Investigations Engineering 
and Development Laboratory, Southern 
Utilization Research & Development 
Division USDA, New Orleans. 

Moderators for the 
Frank McDonald, 
ing Co., 
Covington, 
son, Miss. 


Meals,” 
Waldron 


Fiber,” 


program are 
Planters Manufactur- 
Clarksdale, Miss., and John 

Mississippi Oil Mills, Jack- 


Rother, vice-president, Indus- 
Memphis, Tenn., is fi- 
nancial chairman, and Mrs. E. E. Kres- 
senberg and Mrs. John Rother, Memphis, 
are co-chairmen of the entertainment 
planned for the ladies in attendance. 


Masson, Tri- 
Electric, Memphis, 


John 
trial Supplies, 


e Entertainment M. M. 
State Armature and 
renn., is chairman of general entertain- 
ment. He has planned a Shrimp Jambo- 
ree followed by informal dancing for 
the evening of June 8, and a formal 
banquet and dance for the final evening, 
June 9, of the meeting. Screw Conveyor 
Corp., Hammond, Ind., Memphis, Tenn., 
and Winona, Miss., will present the 
ladies attending the banquet with an 
orchid corsage. This is something of a 
tradition for this final event of Associa- 
tion conventions. 

Special events for the ladies include 
a bingo and brunch the morning of June 
8, and a formal luncheon and _ pro- 
gram on June 9. Assisting Mrs. Kressen- 
berg and Mrs. Rother at these social 
events will be Mrs. M. M. Masson, Mrs. 
L. E. Roberts, Mrs. Charles Caldwell, 
and Mrs. Frank G. Lueas, all of Mem- 
phis. 
events 


Hotel. 


that social 


Buena 


Masson announces 
will be held at the Vista 
Frank McDonald, Planters Manufac- 
turing Co., Clarksdale, Miss., is first 
vice-president of the Association; R. E. 
Smith, Yazoo Valley Oil Mill, Ine., 
Greenwood, Miss, second vice-president; 
O. D. Easley, Southern Cotton Oil Divi- 
sion, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., 
Memphis, Tenn.,  secretary-treasurer, 
and Mrs. Easley is corresponding sec- 

retary. 


Oklahoma Co-op Gin Meets 


The Burns Flat (Okla.) Cooperative 
Association held the annual meeting in 
the school auditorium recently and dur- 
ing the business session named the fol- 
lowing directors: Earl Jones, R. E. 
(Bud) Davis, Elvin McAllister, Leslie 
Hinds and Leo Steffes. The manager is 
Forrest Lohden. 


ACMI Lists 1960 Dates 


American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute will hold its 1960 annual meeting 
April 7-9 at American Hotel, Bal Har 
bour, Fla. 
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FOR AMERICA’S 
DEFENSE 


STEWART & STEVENSON LEADS 
THE WAY IN ENGINE ELECTRIC 
GROUND SUPPORT UNITS 

For missile launching sites, radar and 


dozens of other locations requiring precise 


electric power in our Nation’s defense program, 


Stewart & Stevenson dependable engine 


electric generator sets are on the job. 


— 
< 


For the right answers to any power problem— 


for any industry—look to Stewart & Stevenson. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST 
DISTRIBUTOR OF DIESEL ENGINES 


STEWART & STEVENSON 
SERVICES, INC. 


Main Office Houston 11, Texas 
and Plant $516 Harrisburg Blyd., Phone CApitol 5-5341 
Branches Corpus Christi, Dallas, Lubbock, San Juan 
San Antonio, Beaumont, Odessa 
Representatives Longview, Brownsville, Wichita Falls, Freeport 
' Room 1405, 74 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 
Houston 11, Texas, 4516 Harrisburg Blvd., 











N MAY 10, 1931, cotton mills were 

selling print cloth for five cents a 
yard, growers were selling fiber for 10 
cents a pound, warehouses bulged with 
urplus bales, and the industry's future 
looked dark indeed. 

On that day, industry 
government officials met in 
ton for a conference on how 
the increased use of cotton. 

Attending the session were Robert P. 
Lamont, Secretary of Commerce; Arthur 
M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture; Ca- 
son J. Callaway, president of the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Manufacturers’ Association; 
and George A. Sloan, president of the 
Cotton-Textile Institute. 

Out of their conference came plans for 
u National Cotton Week to dramatize 
the fact that cotton goods, then selling 
at their lowest level in 15 years, repre- 
sented outstanding bargains for the con- 
umer 

Promises of support came from chain 
independent retailers, converters, 
textile selling houses and other industry 
Accordingly, the first National 
Cotton Week was celebrated June 1- 
6, 1931. It was pronounced a successful 
merchandising campaign and thereafter 
became an annual event. 


leaders and 
Washing- 
to promote 


stores, 


leaders 


Following the organization of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council in 1939, Cotton 
Week was jointly sponsored by the Coun- 
cil and the textile industry for 10 years. 

Since 1949, when the Cotton-Textile 
Institute and the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association merged as 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ In- 
stitute, National Cotton Week has been 
sponsored by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil on behalf of growers, ginners, ware- 
housemen, merchants and oilseed crush- 
ers as well as the spinner segment of the 
textile industry. Thus Cotton Week is 
now a combined = industry-agriculture 
promotion 

Over the years, National Cotton Week 
has developed into what has been called 
“America’s No. 1 fiber promotion,” sup 
ported by retailers, wholesalers, chain 


shopping centers, 
newspapers, 
state and 
other 


store organizations, 
Chambers of Commerce, 
radio and television stations, 
local governments, and many 
groups. 

This year the 
observance of National 
being held May 18-23 with the slogan, 
“It’s Cotton Time, U.S.A.”” More than 
20,000 retail outlets are expected to tie 
in with the promotion, and more than 
200 cities and towns are expected to 
stage community-wide Cotton Week cele- 
brations. 

Cotton Week for 


twenty-ninth annual 
Cotton Week is 


1959 is scheduled to 
be launched Monday (May 18) with 
ceremonies at the leading Cotton Ex- 
changes across the country, the issuance 
of a proclamation by Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Ezra T. Benson, the presenta- 
tion of the seventh annual Cotton Fash- 
ion Award by Mayor Robert F. Wagner 
to dress designer Pauline Trigere and 
the Mayor's presentation of a proclama- 
tion to Council President Boswell Ste- 
vens in New York City. Special events 
will be held throughout the Cotton Belt 
in the traditional salute to King Cotton. 

Through the years, Cotton Week slo- 
gans have stressed cotton’s natural ad- 
vantages as an all-family fiber and fab- 
ric and cotton’s contributions to the 
national economy. 

During World War II, salesmanship 
took a back seat to conservation, and the 
slogans featured such themes as “Cot- 
ton Freshness. for Fighting Trim” 
(1942), “Cotton Fights on Every Front” 
(1943), and “Cotton is Fighting Now 

but Better-Than-Ever Cottons Will 
be Yours Quickly After the War” 
(1945). 

“It’s Cotton Time” became the princi- 
pal theme of Cotton Week in the post- 
war era, although there have been occa- 
sional variations: “Enjoy That Cotton 
Fresh Feeling” (1950), “Pick Cotton: 
naturally fresher, cooler, smarter’ 
(1954). and “Pick Your Cotton Now: 
first choice for you and your home” 
(1951). 

Coming at a 


’ 


time when most cotton 


29 Years of 
Cotton Wee 


by 
RICHARD T. ALEXANDER 


Merchandising Manager, 
New York Office, 


National Cotton Council 


60 
YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


THE COTTON GIN and DIL MILL PRESS 


1899-1959 


items are at the peak of their selling 
season, National Cotton Week offers de- 
partment and speciality stores a tremen- 
dous opportunity to accelerate over-all 
store merchandising to increase traffic, 
sales and profits. Summer wardrobs, are 
being purchased, vacation clothes are 
being selected, and home furnishings are 
being replaced. 

Cotton Week has become the annual 
showease for new styles in summer 
fashions for the entire family and for 
home furnishings. And in 1959 promo- 
tional opportunities are greater than 
ever before, for never has cotton had so 
many advantages to offer the retailer in 
his merchandising and the consumer in 
her purchasing. 

The greatest textile seller of them all, 
cotton accounts for more than 65 percent 
of all textile sales at retail—nearly 
twice the combined total of all other 
fibers. 

Stores which have most successfully 
used National Cotton Week as their 
principal May merchandising event have 
taken the promotion on a_ store-wide 
basis. Outside of certain hardlines, ac- 
cessories and small goods departments, 
cotton is a store-wide seller. Because 
of the wide variety of cotton items 
both in price and in style—in store 
stocks, the promotion is ideally adapt- 
able to overall merchandising in depart- 
mental promotions, advertising and dis- 
play. 

During May cotton merchandise re- 
ceives its heaviest yearly publicity—both 
editorially and advertising-wise—in con- 
sumer and trade magazines. 

Stores have received the official retail 
sales planner for Cotton Week. This bro- 
chure pictures and describes special de- 
partmental advertising mat headings 
created for the promotion and which are 
available through local newspapers and 
point-of-sale pieces designed for window 
and interior displays. Also offered is a 
“Cotton Week Merchandising Ideas” kit 
designed to aid stores in advertising, 
publicity, and sales training. 
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Londenientiak wien the first to introduce automation and push button 


controls to the ginning industry, and has available the following equipment: 


feed and roll density control. e Push butt operation for all types of bypass 

gin breast control. valves. 
controlled heaters. 

trampers. 

belt shifter for tramper. 

operated change bale valves. - ‘lon press turner. 


breast throwout in case of choke. 
suction control. 


operated gate valves. Automat controlled Delta Press. 


ave your ginners time —save yourself money 


QUALITY RESULTS) 
EASY OPERATION | 


ee 
7 a 
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For spring cushioning into modern, slim-line 
furniture,” St. John said. 

The contest is aimed at offering a re- 
erve of new and original designs for 
cotton-cushioned furniture to the trade. 
Practicality of manufacturing as well as 
tyling excellence will be considered in 
election of winning entries. 


Designers 





Furniture Awards 
Contest Begins 


naguiries indicate wid 
ind participation 

on Batting Instit - cond Six awards of $1,000 each will be made 

i tition, oman n the contest, which is open to all pro- 

siona! designers. A contestant may 

ibmit as many entries as he likes, so 

long as the design is new and unsold. 

rights remain the property of styl- 

vith the sponsors reserving the 

€5.000 competitic o use entrants’ names and en- 

in promotion and publicity ma- 


compe 


ponse thi 
designe! 
receiving finished sketch- 


translating the rad ~adline for 
| June 30, 1959. The six 


midnight, 





Yeat ‘Round Profit...2 


Install 


KELLY ovplEX 


feed mill equipment 


“ 


© 
| Keu¥ ounttX 


REED co 


re singly more 


With grain becoming in 
ery in the agr ral economy of 
» Sout. , forward-looking cotton ginner:s 
| od their operation 
n handling 
nt. They've 


ed and VERTICAL FEED FAIXER 


nce Available 


teady ' 


in 6 sizes 
2 to 5 ton capacity— 
to meet any need 


profit 


r you! 


Let us help asleep 


pian 
— y 


Mail the Coupon! 


na 


Sx. 7 
MODEL “M" HAMMERMILL 


with direct connected motor 


The Duplex Mill & Manufacturing Company 
Dept. CG, Springfield, Ohio 
terested in plannin 


biigation, please 


ked 


NAME 
FIRM 


n Crusher-Regulator 
Grain Feeder 


Grain Blower 


ADDRESS 


lS 


Complete Line Catalog 





“Little Miss Cotton” 
Being Selected 


“Little Miss Cotton” was the title be- 
ing sought in Memphis by 18 little girls, 
from as many cities, as we go to press. 
Each, a winner in her own home town 
is vying for the national title in a con- 
test sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council and cooperating stores through 
out the country. 

Contest finals were scheduled to be- 
gin at 7:30 p.m. May 15 in the Music 
Hall of Ellis Auditorium, Memphis. 

The winner and her mother will be 
flown to New York where the 1959 Little 
Miss Cotton will be outfitted with an 
all-cotton wardrobe created by leading 
designers of children’s wear. 





winners will be selected by a jury com- 
posed of Olga Gueft, editor of Interiors; 
Paul McCobb of Paul McCobb Associates 
and Eleanor Pepper, chairman, depart- 
ment of interior design, Pratt Institute. 

Outstanding entries will be presented 
to industry leaders in the NCBI display 
at the National Association of Furni- 
ture Manufacturers meeting in Chicago, 
Aug. 29-Sept. 1. 


Spring Field Day at 
Sikeston May 26 


Southeast Missouri farmers will tour 
Missouri Research Station at Sikeston, 
May 26, starting at 1 p.m., reports Joe 
Scott, Extens sion field crops specialist. 

The spring Field Day will feature 
small grain variety tests, small grain 
fertility studies, pasture experiments, 
chemical weed control in cotton and cot- 
ton fungicide tests. 

The Sikeston field is located about a 
mile south of Sikeston on Highway 61. 


Yukon Gin Has Election 


Members of the Yukon (Okla.) Coop- 
rative Gin elected four new directors 
during the business session of their re- 
cent annual meeting. 

Directors are J. D. Vaught, Martin 
Graham, Jack Eskew and Harry Maune. 
talph Taylor, was re-elected a director 
for the coming year. Manager is Edward 
Neil. 


Plan A Rules Issued 


Regulations governing purchase of 
“Plan A” cotton have been issued, and 
application for approval as purchasing 
agencies should be sent to Frank Biggs, 
CSS, Wirth Building, 120 Marais Street, 
New Orleans 16. Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association on May 6 mailed out copies 
of the regulations. 


New Bulletin 
REVISED DATA ON COTTON, 
COTTONSEED ISSUED 

“Cotton Production and Distribution,” 
the widely-used statistical publication 
dealing with cotton, cottonseed and their 
products, is available in a new edition. 

Bulletin 195 covers the year ending 
July 31, 1958. It is published by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce Bureau of Cen- 
sus, and may be bought for 25 cents per 
copy from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25. 
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CORLER LOO 


COKER 100-A 


...the Ginner’'s Cotton 


You'll be hearing and seeing a lot of our new Coker 
100-A, in the seasons ahead — because this fine selection 
from Coker 100 Wilt has the best combination of de- 
sirable qualities that we've been able to bring together 
in any variety in more than 50 years of cotton breeding. 
For example: 


High Gin Turnout 


Coker 100-A has one to two percent higher gin turnout 
than Coker 100-Wilt. Under average conditions it pro- 
duces from 38 to 40% lint. Under favorable conditions 
the turnout will be even higher. 


Excellent Fiber Quality 


Coker 100-A has outstanding fiber and spinning qualities, 
made possible by our extensive use of fiber technology in 
our breeding and testing program. The fibers are uni- 
form and strong, with good micronaire. Lint length will 
run 1-1 /32” to 1-3/32” under average conditions, longer 
under good conditions. Ginners, buyers and manufac- 
turers who have fallowed the development of this variety 
recognize it as a cotton with character and with a very 
low amount of waste. 


f+} .4454-) 
PEDIGREED 


HARTSVILLE, 


THE SOUTH'S 
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Wilt Resistance 


New Coker 100-A is more resistant to Fusarium 
Wilt than any cotton we have yet developed. In 
comparison with non-resistant varieties in wilt- 
infested areas, it produces healthy, 
plants, with strong stalks and adequate leaf 
area. It is tolerant, though not resistant, to Ver- 


ticillum Wilt. 


High Yields 


In hundreds of trial plots and on large acreages 
from Texas through the Mississippi Valley, Ala- 
bama, Georgia and the Carolinas, Coker 100-A 
has demonstrated its remarkable yielding ability. 
On both wilt-infested and non-wilt soils, it has 
produced more, and better, 
other leading competitive variety! 


ENCOURAGE YOUR GIN CUSTOMERS 
TO PLANT COKER 100-A! 


vigorous 


cotton than any 


COKER’S PEDIGREED SEED COMPANY 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
FOREMOST SEED BREEDERS 





ot Research must find answers to 


ee Textile Leader Says: mutual problems of growers, 
fora ginners and mills of meeting 

Shows Quality higher standards set by 

ee Measures Needed competition and progress 


in fiber technology. 





l IKk MOST businessmen, the Ameri turn to some other fiber or close his It is the equal of the need felt for 
in textile manufacturer has a “want” doors vears by cotton farmers to get their pro- 
an itemization of the things he Few are the industries faced with duction costs lowered. This motivation 

ild like for his industry to have competition as keen as that in textiles. during the past 10 years have wrought 
First, he want to see his industry radical changes in methods of harvesting 


e Measure of Quality—-How can a mill and ginning cotton—but not without 


roadest possible contribution 
man make sure that he is getting his ¢reating additional problems. 


yard maintaining the nation’s econo ; 
mic and military strength money's worth when he buys a lot of For example, the advent of the me 

He wants to continue to meet his obli cotton? chanical cotton picker effected sizable 
ation to provide the general publi Well, he relies for the most part on reductions in harvesting costs but pre 
vith necessary and desirable products experienced cotton classers; plus, in sented ginners with new troubles. In 
He wants to be able to share with his many instances, mechanical measure- turn, the ginner sought solutions which 
heichbor n the nation’s general econo ments for determining certain quality Jed to the development of new and more 
, xD n characteristics. But, at best, it is a powerful ginning processes. 

He wants to see the dawning of the ™atter of judgment, not an exact science These new steps spelled progress, of 


iy when government policies are fash One of the most knowledgeable men a fashion. For the spinner and weaver, 


ned ir ih a manner that no longer in this field—the cotton buyer for a however, it was something less. The 
they cloak the industry's future with great company—has labeled the present mills soon discovered an increase in the 
fear and uncertainty system for judging physical standards proportion of short fibers, a reduction 
Ry no meat loes the list of industry for cotton as “outmoded.” in the effective strength of the fibers, 
top here. It could go on and The true measure of the quality of and a deterioration of the generally fine 
n. And perhaps the word “needs” should Cotton, he says, is found in the finished character of the natural cotton. In othe: 
ibstituted for the word “wants.” product words, the spinning quality of cotton 
If there were to be a separate list of In other words, he and his fellow cot- had suffered. 
sed however, it is highly likely that ton buyers are more concerned with the \ h Vj Pp — 
' f the foremost items would touch spinnability of the fiber than they are @ Another View of Progress sXAC y 
» the textile manufactures’s raw me in the grade and staple. And the spinn- what does this mean to the mill man? 
Fil ability must be measured in terms of In spinning cotton, a spinner is as 
- labor costs involved in the spinning and signed to service so many spinning 
Phi quite inder tandable nasmuch weaving operations as related to the frames. If good quality cotton is being 
the industry's chief raw material value of the finished cloth. run, there will be fewer ends breaks and 
- ' mr ‘ ptm = od : = _ a ce It must be nots d that this view is not gh apagenel ste ee ci ie ene 
hasic product rey cloti held alone by mill men. It is shared by celery eee + A ; " fe Ags pb 
' ‘ all segments of the cotton industry. ler Wl ve able to serve fewer fram«¢ 
e His Cotton Dollar And, this being viewed in its broadest sense. There is So it Is a matte! of work loads, or the 
true t Dpviou that he must do his widespread acceptance all along the line, number of _— required ved the $e 
Peanad ty ee that his raw material from grower to consumer, that all seg ning room. More spinners, higher labor 
i! not spent inefficiently. Bearing ments will benefit from the establish costs 
n mind that textile manufacturing pro ments of a system of practical measure Now for the weave room. Here again 
fits remail ibstantially below the leve nents which will reflect the true spin- work loads or weaving assignments are 
most other manufacturer ning value of all cottons based on the number of looms which a 
’ i ’ rt | ? , . 7 . 
neg os won AE Sr ciasennin aa ae e Manufacturing Costs The need is (Continued on Page 66) 
ute te ni raw materials They can overwhelming for the textile man to get 
nthe difference between life and his manufacturing costs in line to en- 
th of } firm or the gain or loss of a able him to meet the ever-expanding com 
mer for the cotton farmer a from materials other than fi- 
! iy does th imply that the 
t inutacturet Ce} cheap’ cot 
tor vithout regard to the needs” and 
int f otton grower! and other 
nt he raw tton industry a 
nstea he textile manufac rer must 
ma ‘ il hat h pet true value ! 


ROBERT C. JACKSON, the author, is Executive Vice- 
President of American Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute, 
and formerly was an official of the National Cotton 
Council. As a spokesman for cotton and for the American 
textile industry, he is a recognized authority on problems 
of vital importance to producers, ginners and mills. 
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Men who have Lummus machinery know 
that all performance claims are backed 
up by proven FACTS. Here is a gin stand 
that will produce FOUR (4) bales per 
hour, hour after hour, day after day, 
month after month. The world’s most ef- 
ficient gin! See your nearest Lummus 
representative for an eye opening demon- 
stration of this remarkable new machine. 
Then you will know that SEEING is 
BELIEVING. 
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itself; but staying in 
business successfully during the years 


Birthday Bouquets of revolutionary changes which began 


30 years ago and are with us yet, is an 


plishment all by 








even more significant accomplishment. 
May you have success long into the 
future!” 

The staff of The Cotton Gin and W. B. Coberly, Jr. 


Oil Mill Press deeply appreciates all President. 


of the best wishes that it has re- CALIFORNIA 

ceived from friends on our sixtieth CoTTton Om Corp. 
birthday. Among them are the . : 

following: MEMPHIS, TENN. 
‘The contributions of The Cotton Gin 
Los ANGELES, CALI and Oil Mill Press to the cotton indus- 
“Let me offer my congratulations to try’s effort to increase consumption of 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press on its its products have been legion. It always 
Sixtieth Anniversary. Staying in busi has given strong support to those en 
re that length of time is an accom deavors which seek to assure greater 

















Fafnir Plya-Seal Wide Inner Ring Ball Bearing 


Built to do your 
dirty work! 
Fafnir Plya-Seal Ball Bearings 


The dirtier the service, the better “suited” You have a choice of permanently pre- 


this Fafnir Plya-Seal Wide Inner Ring lubricated bearings or relubricatable 
Ball Bearing is for it! Especially where types, all interchangeable with other 
v speeds make bearing problems worse Fafnir sealed ball bearings. The bearing 
Fafnir Plya-Seal tough, Buna-N is also available in Fafnir power trans- 


rubber impregnated fabri give you the mission units. 
best protection yet against dirt, lint, dust, 
steam, or water. Contaminants can’t get 


can't get out. 


Write today for your copy of descriptive 
bulletin. The Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


FAFNIR 


Im... grease 


Firm, flared contact of Plya-Seals with inner 
ring of bearing, and metal back-up shields 
that prevent seal push-in, provide positive 


iF r( oI protection against foreign matter. Fafnir- BALL BEARINGS 
i : c 4 originated, eccentric cam design, self-locking saddest nie dealin auig alanine 
7 = collar secures bearing to shaft quickly and 
easily. No machining of shoulders, no mount- as 
ing accessories 
On 








prosperity for those who depend on cot- 
ton for a livelihood. 

‘It is particularly gratifying, there- 
fore, to note that you are observing the 
Sixtieth Birthday Anniversary of The 
Press. Over these many years, your in- 
tegrity and reliability have earned for 
you the admiration and trust of thous- 
ands of people who rely on the magazine 
as an essential reporter and interpreter 
of the vast and complex cotton industry. 

“I would like to take this opportunity 
also to express my deep appreciation 
for your continuing support of the Na- 
tional Cotton Council’s programs and ob- 
jectives. It has contributed immeasur 
ably to their success.” 


Wm. Rhea Blake, 
Executive Vice President, 


NATIONAL COTTON COUNCH 
or AMERICA 
a, rs 
MAcoN, Miss 


“It is a real pleasure personally and 
on behalf of the National Cotton Council 
to extend to you and members of your 
staff our heartiest congratulations on 
this occasion of the Sixtieth Anniversary 
of The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 

“Integrity and high editorial stan 
dards have been big factors in the not 
able success achieved by The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press. You have accurately 
reflected the spirit and purpose of the 
great industry you serve. 

“Your unstinting support of the indus 
try'’s efforts to increase consumption of 
its products has made a real and im 
portant contribution to their success, 
and we're deeply grateful for it. 

“Our best wishes for many, 
more successful years.” 

Boswell Stevens, 


many 


President, 
NATIONAL COTTON 
COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


’ ’ ‘ 


ABILENE, TEXAS 
“On behalf of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, I would like to 


congratulate The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, a progressive and responsible 
publication, on your Sixtieth Anniver- 
sary. All of us in the cotton gin and oil 
mill crushing industry look forward to 
and read with interest this very fine 
publication. The Press has rendered out- 
standing service throughout the years to 
the progress of the crushing industry by 
carrying articles of importance, interest, 
and education to the industry. 
“I wish for you continued success and 
many, Many more years of publication.” 
W. D. Watkins, 
President, 
TEXAS COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
7 7 i 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

“Your publication has been an instru- 
mental factor in carrying important and 
leading concerning the cotton, 
cotton ginning, and oilseeds business to 
the entire industry. 

“During these 60 years you and your 
associates have seen many, many major 
changes in the industry, and probably 
the most important shift has been in the 
reversal here of late in halting the drift 
toward socialized agriculture through- 
out the Cotton Belt. It has been rather 
clearly observed by many of the leaders 
in the cotton industry that the farmers 
know that controls breed more controls 

(Continued on Page 71) 
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COTTON’S OPPORTUNITIES 


Are as Broad 
as the Vision 


of its Leaders 


OPPORTUNITIES for the future progress of cotton that are unlimited are 


described in this issue of The Press by leaders in production, re 


search and promotion. 


ACHIEVEMENTS which they list are the foundation for greater gains in 
the years ahead — provided that those leaders are given the strong 
support which they deserve, and provided, also, that Americans 
enjoy the full benefits of the freedoms that are essential for de 


mocracy., 


COTTON must have adequate research — competitive equality in the mar 


ket place protection from dumping by unscrupulous foreign 
interests — Opportunity to expand in an atmosphere of freedom 


and strong sales promotion to create wider appreciation of the true 
value of the world’s most versatile and useful fiber. And, the cot- 
ton industry, along with all other Americans, must be protected 
against the perils of inflation and other unsound economic or po 


litical developments which endanger our future 


(Published by a Friend of Cotton) 
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Soybean Production 
In the South 1 pone OF SEED POW Si 


five million acres r ly responsible for the increased yield of 
harvested in the U.S., soybeans in the South 
vhere Ci , It is the opinion of several who are 
familiar with soybean production in all 
areas, that Southern soybean yrowers 
i for the South need not be satisfied with an average 
vr 04 percent of the vield equal to the national average but 
Only two Southern can anticipate yields well above it. The 
jina and (Georgia, re fact that state averaye yields are only 
, hels 10 to 60 percent of the yields obtained 
3.2 bushels per in experimental plantings by use of 
oybean produc proved production practices in each of 
tremendous prog the states further demonstrates the po 
rroduction during the tential for increased yields ver acre. 
In 1943 the average 
@ Southern Crop—Soybeans were estab- 
lished as a crop in the South over 75 
years ago. From a beginning in the 
northeastern counties of North Caro- 
lina, soybean production gradually spread 
over the entire South. However, in this 
early production soybeans were con- 
sidered primarily a forage plant. The 
first locally grown soybeans to be proc- 
essed were from the 1915 crop and were 
crushed by cottonseed mill in North 
(Carolina No locally grown ovbeans 
were reported to have been processed 
from the 1916 crop. In 1917, plantings 
were made specifically to produce seed 
for processing 
Varieties in production sat that time 
hattered severely Shattering losses 
were excessive if a few days of bright 
inshine occurred ifter the soybeans 
were ready for harvest. Harvesting was 
done with a mule-drawn beater, which 
frequently saved only 50 percent of the 
eed. Consequently, soybean production 
could not have been very profitable. In 
addition to the fact that soybean yields 
continued to be low, Southern soybeans 
vere priced lower than Corn Belt soy 
beans in the period before World Wats 
Il, because of their lower oil content. 


e Research Started In 1943, a re- 
earch program was initiated by the 
USDA, in cooperation with the experi- 
ment stations of the 12 Southeastern 
States, to develop varieties better adapt- 
ed for production in the South and also 
improve cultural practices. This pro- 


(Continued on Page 95) 





Soybean Production in the South 
(Continued from Page 24) 


gram was an expansion of the U.S. Re- 
gional Soybean Laboratory program 
organized in 1936,, in cooperation with 
the experiment stations of the 12 North 
Central States. 

Two locations for 
research were established. 
cooperation with the Delta 
the Mississippi Experiment Station at 
Stoneville, and the other was with the 
North Carolina Experiment Station at 
Raleigh, N.C. 

Previously, agronomists in the South 
had been evaluating soybean introduc- 
tions from Asia, and varieties such as 
Mammoth Yellow, Toyko, Biloxi, and 
Arksoy had been put into production. 

In much of this early work primary 
consideration had been given to forage 
production, and from this work varieties 
such as Peking, Laredo, and Otootan 
had been put into production. The first 
variety to be developed by hybridization 
for seed production in the South was 
Ogden developed by the Tennessee Ex- 
periment Station. The regional testing 
program, initiated in 1943, helped estab- 
lish the Ogden variety as being superior 
in productivity to older varicties. With- 
in a few years Ogden became the most 
widely grown variety in the South. 


e Soil Problems Most Southern 
are low in nitrogen and non-legumes re- 
spond to nitrogen fertilizer. Since well 
nodulated soybeans can produce their 
own nitrogen, the idea developed that 
soybeans did not require fertilization. 
However, over much of the Southeast 
soils are also low in phosphate and pot- 
ash and have a low pH. Without ade- 
quate fertilization soybean yields con- 
tinued to be low. Research conducted by 
the North Carolina Experiment Station 
during the period 1925 to 1933 showed 
clearly that soybeans responded to the 
addition of lime, phosphate, and potash. 
However, this work was conducted when 
farmers did not think of fertilizing soy- 
beans. 

Another series of fertility studies were 
initiated by the North Carolina Experi- 
ment Station in 1944. These tests showed 
that on most Eastern North Carolina 
soybeans would respond to lime, 
phosphate, and potsh. The results of 
this work established the basis for much 
of the soybean fertilization work in the 
South. The importance of a_ balanced 
fertility program can be illustrated by 
the North Carolina work. In a series of 
experiments unfertilized soybeans ave- 
raged 22.0 bushels per acre; those re- 
ceiving lime alone averaged 24.8 bushels; 
those receiving 0-40-80 produced 27.2 
bushels, and those receiving lime and 
0-40-80 produced 34.4 bushels. 

Many North Carolina farmers now 
recognize the value of fertilizing soy 
beans, and in 1958 the average yield of 
soybeans in North Carolina was 23 
bushels per acre. In South Carolina, the 
percentage of the soybean acreage fer- 
tilized is much lower than in North 
Carolina, and in 1958 the average yield 
was 15.5 bushels per acre. 

Soybeans are more sensitive to day 
length than any other commonly grown 
Southern crop. The phenomenon of 
photoperiodism in plants was discovered 
40 years ago by using the Biloxi variety 
of soybeans. When planted during the 
short days of early spring, soybeans be- 
gin flowering too early to produce maxi 
mum yields. In the latitude of Stoneville, 
soybeans should not be planted before 
May 1, while at a latitude such as Mo- 


expanded soybean 
One was in 
Branch of 


soils 


soils 


bile, Ala., best results are obtained by 
delaying planting until after June 1. 
In the Delta area of Mississippi, early 
planting frequently is one of the major 
factors contributing to low yields. 
Nearly 50 percent of the Mississippi 
Valley soils of southeastern Missouri, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
are heavy clay and not wel! suited for 
the production of cotton. On these soils 
soybeans produce very well, provided a 
good stand is obtained. Most growers 
have depended upon a rain after plant- 
ing to get a stand. This practice is haz- 
ardous and poor stands are not unusual. 
In 1954, work was initiated at the 
Delta Branch Experiment Station on 


the use of a planter equipped with 
double-disk openers rather than the 
standard sword opener to plant in the 
heavy clays. The double-disk opener 
permits placement of the seed in firm, 
moist soil and eliminates the need for a 
rain after planting to get a stand of 
soybeans. During the five years in which 
this type planting equipment was used 
and under a wide range of planting con- 
ditions during May and June excellent 
stands were always obtained. 

Shallow seedbed preparation is essen- 
tial for obtaining best results from us- 
ing the double-disk opener so as not to 
destroy soil moisture where the seed 


(Continued on Page 69) 





Built for heavy-duty! 


+ 


Battery of high-capacity Buhler Four-Roller Flaking Mills, type MWO 


Reduce Power and Increase Capacity 
with this new Flaking Mill 


Complete line of seed cleaning equipment 


Buhler Offers: 





Complete line of seed preparation equipment 


such as high capacity cracking rolls, flaking 
rolls, crushers, etc. 


All mechanical and pneumatic handling equip 
ment, including conveyors for unloading cars 


or ships 


BUHLER THERMO-PNEUMATIC 
system 


conveyor 


a pneumatic 


which cools the conveyed 


product (for example: extraction meals) before 
packing or storing 

Full engineering service in modernizing or de- 
signing complete mills of all kinds 


For information on how BUHLER Engineers, BUHLER Experience and BUHLER Equipment 
can help you increase the efficiency and output of YOUR mill, call or write 


Buhler Mill Engineering Co. 


4207 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. « Phone TA 5-6849 
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Buhler Brothers (Canada) Ltd. 


24 King Street West, Toronto, Ontario « Phone EM 2-2575 
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am PoP tee en a aid : : : " ail to destroy their rights to gain your 

as aS lew eT OL Ls eee) § personal ends.”—Voice editorial. 

a ad thet " _ ‘ ‘ ¢ 
gay i Lubbock has a cotton convention called 
T ; for Jan. 23. They want to secure a gin 
and make arrangements for good seed. 
Terry County farmers should get a 
. Thanks for the Happy Birthday hustle on them. Let us wake up to the 
Out SIX I Lt TH BIR THDAY message is found in the first article in this special importance of a big cotton crop and a 
‘ ecial thanks a jue, also, to t outstanding authors who are con gin at Gomez. 
ve, authorit ve i s to The Press during 1959. Many of these 
this published earlier and still others will © Water Prospects Vary 
ith the authority of leadership in the WESTERN water supplies, says USDA's 
epresents a timely and important con 1959 water supply outlook, are “poor in 
. South and Southwest” and “fair to good 
ir Sixtieth Anniversary Edition was timed in the North.” Snow survey supervisors 
to cotton Curing 1959 National Cotton Week said, however, that carryover storage 
m Week in this issue); and with the annual con- from relatively high 1957 and 1958 run 
0 Asso lation, one of the major organiza off, particularly in large reservoirs, wil! 
the official publication. (See convention provide supplemental and _ late-season 
water where snowpack is normal, and 
tend to alleviate a disastrous shortage 
during the 1959 season, where snowpack 
is low. 


editoria taff wishes t pre Ot f the individuals and organizations 
vho have helped a very special “thanks” for a Happy Birthday 


oo situation. We are short one printer, and 
It's Not So Tough, Really a ah ae hn ae ns de Paved Fields Next ? 
If Yo THINK YOU'VE GOT | gourd'’s gizz having never befor ave lelds Next. 


£ vizzard, 

rOUGH, thir ‘ is issue s vorked in a printing office or corrected PAVED FIELDS may cut costs and 
ppropriat { a proof labor for farmers. A USDA Laboratory 
of ¢¥ in Arizona is experimenting with thin 
W. M. Wolf shot twice at the editor asphalt coatings on fields. The idea is 
of the Voice this month at close range, to save moisture by reducing evapora 
ither shot taking effect tion and to reduce costs of weed control 
er ee Esso is cooperating in the study, with 
Mail Service Leaves Gomez at tests in a number of states. In one Mid 
6 p.m., arrives Meadow at 12 a.m west experiment, corn grew successfully 
(Distance is 12 miles.) with only one soaking at planting time 
6 8 In the research, a field 1s irrigated, 
‘Don't ow rats in the public well planted and then sprayed with one-thir 
because you're mad at the town company ty-second to one-sixty-fourth of an inch 

consider the publit. You have no right thickness of asphalt. 





SCISSOR-TYPE OPENING 
ANSWER 10 
SEED HOPPER PROBLEMS 


Yes, Ginners, here is your answer to Seed Hop- 
per problems ...it is our Customer Seed Hopper 
with center discharge, scissor-type opening. 





With this hopper you can cut-off the 
loading of your customer’s wagon for 
any amount of seed he desires. Gin- 
ners who have used this seed hopper 
say they would not use any other kind. 
Once you've used it, we know you'll 
say the same thing. Also available 
is the standard side discharge hopper. 
Check with us today for complete in- 
formation. 





ANDERSON & BIGHAM SHEET METAL WORKS, INC. 


GIN, MILL AND ELEVATOR WORK 
416-424 AVENUE L PHONE PO 3-9273 BOX 1438 











LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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HIGH CAPACITY-HIGH EFFICIENCY-LOW POWER 


LeaNVEYOR 


Developed for Moving Bulk Materials 
Using a Standard Screw Conveyor Trough 


Conveys 


HORIZONTALLY 
or on any INCLINE 


Handles: 


Grain e Flour e Feed 
Chemicals e Coffee 
Starch e Sugar e Salt 
Fertilizers and other 
Free-Flowing Mate- 


rials. 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS 


MAY 


16, 


1959 


Hy-Flo’’ Conveyor cone 
sists of a series of flights 
carried by a rugged 
chain fitted with attach- 
ments enclosed in a 
Screw Conveyor Trough. 


A’ standard head sec- 
tion is made of heavy 
gauge steel and fitted 
with shaft, bearing and 
sprocket. 


A standard tail section 
comprises a tail shaft, 
sprocket and take-ups. 


Intermediate sections 
consist of screw conveyor 
trough (usually carried 
in stock) fitted together 
in the regular manner 


to any desired length 


The complete “Hy-Flo”’ 
unit is enclosed with our 
Tite-Seal’’ cover design 
providing dust-tight 


construction. 


This outstanding devel- 
opment incorporates ex- 
cellent features: Econo- 
my — Self-Cleaning—Low 
Horsepower —Long Life 
—Simplicity of Mainte- 
nance and Extreme 


Compactness, 


Patented 


TITE-SEAL COVER AND CLAMPS 


_¥. 
> i HEAVY-DUTY 


itor J CHAIN 


“Yr 
) l with FLIGHTS 


HEAVY t {  aTrTacHeo 
STEEL - aS REQUIRED 
BARS ‘ : 
SUPPORT ; } 
RETURN ¥ ~/ 
STRAND \ . p f f FLIGHTS 

’ eX oF TOUGH 

7 NON-METALLIC 
MATERIAL 


STANDARD SCREW CONVEYOR 
TROUGH 


CROSS SECTION 
Note Neat, Compact Construction 


“Hy-Flo” Conveyor introduces a new theme 


in conveying because it offers economy, is 
self-cleaning, compact and requires only a 
small amount of power to operate. Further, it 
handles any kind of bulk (abrasive and non- 
abrasive) and at an effective speed due to 
simple, uncomplicated design. 

The cross-section above portrays its simplic- 
ity. Everything operates within one trough— 
no separate return strands are necessary. The 
flights carry a deep load either horizontally 
or at any incline. Their shape fits the contour 
of the trough, giving positive wiping action. 
The flights are made of special tough, non- 
metallic material which assures long wearing 
quality coupled with smooth operation. 
You'll be pleased with “Hy-Flo” as we are 
proud of its development. Give “Hy-Flo” 
consideration before making commitments 
on changes in your conveying system. Our 
engineers will gladly discuss your problem. 

Write for Bulletin HF-958 


705 HOFFMAN STREET 


WINONA MISSESSIPRY ((rAnnono 
RODUC) 








MANUFACTURERS 
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HOW BOLL WEEVILS MULTIPLY 


SUFFICIENT MIGRATING 
WEEVILS TO INFEST 
ALL SQUARES IN 

17 ADDITIONAL FIELDS 
OF EQUAL SIZE 


Sa a 
oo 
oOo 


100 
OVERWINTERED —— 
20% SURVIVAL 


NO INSECTICIDES 








r IS AN HONOR to be asked to con practical use of aircraft for insect con- 
| tribute a feature article to » in trol was started on cotton in 1922. Nico- 
the 60th Anniversary of this magazine tine sulfate and sulphur came into use 
1 would like to take this opportunity to as insecticides on cotton in the mid- 
congratulate the staff of The Cotton dle 1920's. 

Gin and Oil Mill Press for their many During the 70 years prior to 1945, the 
contributions, through the years, in ser principal insecticides used on_ cotton 
vice to the various segments of the were paris green, calcium arsenate, nico- 
cotton and oilseed industries. You have tine sulfate or sulphur. During the lat- 
been a friend to cotton entomologists in ter part of this period various mixtures 
helping to carry messages of improved = of these insecticides were advantageous- 
insect control to influential people ly used. These insecticides or combina- 
throughout the Cotton Belt. By so doing tions did a fair job of controlling some 
you have helped to increase participa pests under certain conditions. 

tion in a practice that has meant mil 
lions of dollars to producers, ginners, 
crushet and other segments of the cot 


Experts could do a better job than 
the rank and file of the farmers could 
ring mat sl do, especially with calcium arsenate for 

' boll weevil control. Calcium arsenate 

hall touch on the high spots of the would kill the boll weevil but its use was 

present and future of cotton in often followed by severe aphid and boll- 

and their control worm damage. This damage, in lowering 
of grade from aphid honeydew, and loss 
of yield from the bollworm, was some- 
times greater than the damage would 
have been from the weevil. Calcium 
arsenate could not be used in some 
areas because of damage to the soil, or 
to subsequent crops. In other words, the 
remedy was sometimes worse than the 
disease, 


e Much Progress Since 1793 We've 
come a long way in battling cotton in 
ect ince 1793 when they were first 
reported damaging cotton in this coun 
try. It was not until 1875 that the first 
insecticide, paris green, was recommend 
ed for control, and that was against 
the cotton leafworm. The boil weevil en- 
tered this country from Mexico 67 years 
ago without any particular notice or 
fanfare. However, as the insect spread 
north and east across the Cotton Belt 
many farmers and areas were faced 


with alarm and bankruptcy : 
on : — break of the leafworm depleted them. 
The pink bollworm was first found in po : - 
ante This indicates the limited use of this 
this country in 1917. Immediate steps ee 
: ; material for boll weevil control. 
were taken to eradicate this enemy 
Millions of dollars have been spent on = e A New Era in Insecticides—In 1945-47, 
eradication and suppression programs. [DT, BHC and toxaphene came into the 
‘ ul 7 —_ ors . : ~t" 
As a result of these programs, which picture as highly effective insecticides 
have been based on research, the pink against almost all cotton insects. Within 
bollworm today, 42 years after Its en a very short time these insecticides or 
trance into this country, is confined to combinations of them were widely used 
cotton territory west of the Mississippi across the Cotton Belt. their use amount- 
River and east of California. ing annually to more than 10 times the 
In 1916 calcium arsenate was dis- quantities of all other previous insecti- 
covered for boll weevil control. The first cides combined. Use of these new insecti- 


Calcium arsenate was an improvement 
over paris green in killing the leafworm. 
Factory and field warehouse stockpiles 
of calcium arsenate often accumulated 
for several years until a widespread out- 


cides boosted the farmers’ confidence in 
controlling the boll weevil and other in 
jurious insects and aided in accelerating 
the use of other farm practices, such as 
supplemental irrigation, higher rates of 
fertilizer, ete. to produce higher acre 
yield. 

Within a few years following the dis 
covery of DDT, BHC and toxaphene for 
use against cotton insects, recommenda- 
tions came by cotton entomologists for 
chlordane, aldrin, dieldrin, heptachlor, 
endrin and demeton. Still later the fol- 
lowing insecticides and miticides were 
recommended: parathion (ethyl), methyl 
parathion, malathion, Aramite, Thimet, 
Di-Syston, Delnav and Guthion. For 
1959 the following have been added to 
the recommended list: Dilan, Ethion, 
Kelthane, Sevin and Trithion. Also the 
two-to-one mixture of toxaphene and 
DDT has been added to the list of ma- 
terials effective against the boll weevil, 
especially against resistant weevils. 

This is a long list of chemicals for the 
farmer to choose from. Some entomolo- 
gists think it is too long and maybe 
leading to confusion. 

Resistance, in localized areas, of the 
boll weevil and certain other cotton iIn- 
sects in 1955 and later to some of the 
new insecticides was a set-back. 

I thought Dr. M. E. Merkl, USDA En 
tomologist, Stoneville, Miss., summed 
up the matter very nicely in his talk 
before the 1958 Cotton Production Con 
ference, Houston. (See The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, Dee. 27, 1958.) 
He said: 

“It is doubtful if dangerous organic 
phosphates such as Guthion and methyl! 
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parathion would have been recommend- 
ed for boll weevil control where the po- 
tential is millions of pounds annually 
if it had not been for resistance to the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. 

“Where resistance is a 
six are recommended, these being cal- 
clum arsenate, Guthion, mallathion, 
methyl parathion, Sevin and the two to 
one toxaphene-DDT combination.” 

I might add, by way of explanation, 
the reason the combination of these two 
particular chlorinated hydrocarbons is 
included in the recommendations is that 
experiments conducted by USDA and 
state entomologists have shown the two- 
to-one toxaphene-DDT mixture is syner- 
gistic against resistant boll weevils. Oth- 
er commonly used chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons mixed with DDT do not show syn- 
ergism—or the same satisfactory kill. 
This mixture, of course, also kills the 
susceptible weevils. 

Another achievement on the progress 
side was development and wide-spread 
use in 1950-51 of the low-pressure, low 
gallonage spray machine and emulifi- 
able concentrates for effective cotton in- 
sect control. The high-clearance ground 
machine is now coming into common 
use in many areas of the Cotton Belt, 
especially where rank cotton is grown. 

In spite of the progress that has been 
made during the past 15 years, cotton 
insects are still taking too much of what 
should be the farmer's profit. This toll 
is either in actual loss in yield or in 
high cost of control measures. Some- 
times it is both, due to improper timing 
of the applications or use of the wrong 
insecticide. This is particularly true in 
the 13-state Boll Weevil Belt, which is 
east of the High Plains of Texas. 

The boll weevil is the No. 1 
enemy of the cotton crop. Other pests 
of considerable importance, especially 
in some areas and during certain years, 
are: bollworms, pink bollworms, cotton 
fleahoppers, Lygus and other plant bugs, 
cotton aphids, thrips, cutworms, cotton 
leafworms, stink bugs, army worms, 
garden webworms, cabbage loopers, cot- 
ton leaf perforators, salt-marsh cater- 
pillars and spider mites. 

In behalf of the entomologists, I think 
it should be pointed out that the trouble 
and expense presently being experienced 
by cotton farmers in controlling insects, 
in spite of better insecticides and im- 
proved methods of application, are due 
in part to use of other improved produc- 
tion practices. I hasten to say these oth- 
er practices are forward steps. They 
should be continued and improved upon 
where possible. Use of the improved pro- 
duction practices have led to higher per 
acre yields and a_ better’ balanced 
economy. 

totation often means the growing of 
legumes and grain crops that breed up 
large numbers of Lygus bugs, fleahop- 
pers, thrips, stink bugs and bollworms 
which migrate to cotton. Better land in 
cotton, better seedbed preparation, deep 
plowing for preservation of moisture, 
high rates of improved fertilizers, bet- 
ter cultural practices, better disease con- 
trol and improved varieties have all con- 
tributed toward growing a better cotton 
plant that is more succulent, luscious 
and more attractive to insects. Such a 
plant grows and fruits longer into the 
season, often breeding another genera- 
tion of the boll weevil and other insects. 
During certain years supplemental irri- 
gation in the rainy area can double 
the cotton yield but at the same time it 
often creates the equivalent of a trap 
plot which is a haven for boll weevil 
and other late insects. 


factor, only 


insect 


season 


On the whole, these improved pract- 
have resulted in more and better- 
fed weevils going into hibernation and 
a higher percentage emerging from win- 
ter quarters to infest young cotton in 
late spring and early summer. 


e What About Our Methods? — These 
facts about increased insect problems 
resulting from improved present-day 
production practices are enough to make 
agricultural leaders and farmers take 
a close look at their insect control rec- 
ommendations and methods, especially 
those in the Boll Weevil Belt. 

Some farmers are doing an excellent 
and economical job of controlling the 
boll weevil and other cotton pests. Oth- 
ers are not. The boll weevil is the insect 
in the Weevil Belt that is costing the 
farmer so much—either for control or in 
] of yield and quality. Most of the 


ices 


loss 


time other insects are satisfactorily con- 
trolled simultaneously with the weevil. 
For this reason, special attention should 
be directed toward the weevil. 

The life history of the boll weevil is 
such that it can be more easily and 
economically controlled early in the sea- 
son than later. The weevil feeds and 
reproduces only on cotton. The only 
source of late-season weevils is, of 
course, the mamas and papas that sur- 
vive the winter. These are fewer and 
much easier to kill with insecticides 
than the children and grandchildren. 

“Kill ’em before they get started” is 
a good slogan. For over-wintered weevils, 
I also like the South Carolina slogan of, 
“Don’t count ’em, kill ’em.” Why waste 
time telling the farmer to count over- 
wintered weevils? When the cotton is so 


(Continued on Page 74) 





Now- 


from one of the WORLD'S | 


LARGEST 





OVUty 


THE COTTON THAT EXCELLS IN... 
TT 


@ UNIFORMITY 
@ WHITENESS 


Intensified research, advanced irrigation and land practices . . . that’s 
the story of NEW WHITE ARIZONA ACALA., This cotton was 
developed especially for the mill men of the world. And, in the 
future, Arizona’s forward-looking cotton men will continue to im- 


prove NEW WHITE ARIZONA ACALA—the cotton that 


on progress”’. 


ARIZONA COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION | 


one variety areas 
| 
comes 


NEW WW Wl 


@ LENGTH OF FIBER 
@ HIGH BREAKING STRENGTH 
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Four Generations 
in Cotton 


en ee “a 


DS ele, ee gree 


Arizona’s 


THE FRANCIS FAMILY—Jim and Margaret with their 
two sons and daughters-in-law and seven grandsons. Sons 
Jack (standing on the left) and Gesford (standing on 
right) are cotton leaders in their own right; and anyone 


can see that seven promising new cotton leaders are grow- 
ing up in the Francis family. 


S, VEN SMALL BOYS named Fran tions of cotton 1 behind them. The with Arizona cotton and ginning for the 
ire prowling ip in Phoenix ndustry v | » fortunate if thev con 31 years since. 
Their father (Gesford Francis is the tribute a Oo its advancement a : ‘. 
five of them, and J. S. Francis, their Grandfat!} Francis bas e A Bride in Peoria Peoria, which had 
two sons) are among A ffectionately nown as Jim, he was ra — ay . aegey we al a the 
voung met here Semien Mince Mens ot Camber. most glamorous place to bring a bride 
S. Francis, Sr. the Ge. Web. 11. 1900. Jim attended Gears on a hot August day. lhe former Mar- 
yee . : led Weorgla ~garet Fine of Los Angeles had married 
one of the men Tech and the University of Georgia. J Frar he 4 Fel 9 
a great cotton state then worked at Conyers with his father ; a gy oxen rage ahem sce Plas 
industry’ best oved I've bought a fan,’ Jim greeted her 
Boll weevils sent the family westward, when she stepped off the train. When 
hove’ zreat-grandfathe when the arrival of these pests cut cot he said he had paid $25 for it, she 
Georgia ginne ton production around Conyers from thought he was extravagant—but she 
9,000 bales to 900 within three years soon changed her mind. She changed 
graduate, went to Geor Jim moved to Long ach, Calif., in mee ws ont — So she 
» build a textile mill. Gen 1921, working for a bank. Six years ———. ‘tine ee ee 
dresser drawer, as she cooked on an 


yreat rrandfather an 


Yankees burned it wher ater, he moved to Peoria, Ariz , to jon 
through Georgia his father in the operation of a cotton 
“ have four genera vin. Jim Francis has been associated (Continued on Page 89) 
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ACCO Gins and Mills Developed 
To Provide Needed Services 








OTTON GINNING, OIL MILLING 

and related operations of Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., are logical developments 
growing out of the firm’s progressive 
policy of providing services where they 
prove to be needed. 

As a result of this policy, since 1904 
Anderson, Clayton & Co. has grown to a 
leading position in the cotton industry. 
That position as of December 31, 1958, 
is summarized as follows: 


Domestic facilities of the com- 
pany and subsidiaries include 19 
compress and warehouse plants; 23 
cottonseed oil mills with a maximum 
daily capacity of 4,145 tons; 243 
cotton gins: five vegetable oil re- 
fineries: and two edible fats and 
oils finished products plants. 

Foreign plants include 15 
press and warehouse units; 21 
tonseed oil mills, with a daily ca- 
pacity of 3,533 tons: 137 cotton 
gins; and 11 vegetable oil refineries. 
Subsidiaries operate five edible fats 
and finished products plants. 


ACCO, as it is popularly known, has 


com 
cot- 


oils 


about 25,000 employees and 3,100 stock- 
holders. Its officers and personnel have 
a reputation for effective cooperation 
and strong support of industrywide cot- 
ton organizations, such as the National 
Cotton Council, National Cottonseed 
Products Association and many others. 


e Started in 1904—Frank E. Anderson 
and W. L. Clayton started the firm as a 
partnership in 1904. A year later, their 
brothers, Monroe D. Anderson and Ben- 
jamin Clayton, joined them. W. L. Clay- 
ton, who was board chairman until he re- 
tired in 1950, is credited by ACCO exe- 
cutives with leadership in moving the 
firm’s operations westward as _ cotton 
moved West, and with seeing the need 
for foreign development as_ restrictive 
domestic policies hampered expansion 
in the U.S. 


Lamar Fleming, Jr., chairman of the 
board, who started his career sweeping 
a cotton sample room after going to 
Harvard; and Harmon Whittington, 
president, who began as a_ 17-year-old 
clerk, are two, among many other, 


ACCO executives who have international 
reputations for leadership in cotton. 

Ginning operations of the firm began 
in 1905, when a number of Oklahoma 
gins were leased in order to enable the 
firm to establish direct relations with 
producers, who at that time sold cotton 
unginned, or “in the seed.” 

In 1906, ACCO built its 
at Elk City, Okla., to 
market their cottonseed. 

Before World War I, additional gins 
were built and acquired in Oklahoma. 

Oil milling expansion in Texas began 
with the building of a mill at Abilene 
in 1926. Several other oil mills were ac- 
quired and built in West Texas in 1927 
and 1928, and in 1929 a small oil mill 
was bought at Richmond, near Houston. 
Mills have been modernized and ex- 
panded, or closed if they became obsolete, 
through the years. The firm’s mill at 
Lubbock, built in 1952, has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the world’s largest 
and most modern cottonseed processing 
operations. The firm also operates gins 
and a mill in New Mexico. 

ACCO’s operations in California and 
Arizona started in the 1920's, with crop 
financing, ginning and oil milling ac- 
tivities centering around headquarters 
office in Los Angeles. 

In 1948, the firm entered the Pecos 
area of Texas with crop financing, gin- 
ning and oil milling enterprises. 

For a number of years, refineries 
have been operated at Chowchilla, Calif.; 
El Paso and Abilene, Texas. 

In 1952, Mrs. Tuckers’ Foods, with 
headquarters in Sherman, Texas, was 
merged with the ACCO organization. 
This now operates as Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. Foods Division, with headquar- 


first oil mill 
help its gins 





Approved by Insuring Companies 


Be ea ia 


RAPID DELIVERY SEED HOUSE—6 Doors on Each Side. Standard Sizes: 20-30-40 Tons 
or Larger Capacities. 





BOTTOM DUMP BURR HOPPER—8 Doors. 25-35-45 Bale 
Capacities. Based on 500 pounds Burrs per Bale. 


FABRICATORS and ERECTORS of Pre-Fabricated Gin Buildings 
Mote Buildings * Warehouses * Conveyor Trusses 
Towers ® Mix Feed Plants * Meal Bins 


Serving Gins, Oil Mills and Compresses. 


Tru-Fab Metal Products Co., 
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ters in Dallas. Plants acquired in this breeding and research operation, working 
merger included edible oil products’ primarily with cotton but also experi- 
plants at Sherman, Texas and Jackson menting with other crops. Oklahoma Groups Plan 
ville, Ill. Southland Cotton Oil Company, Anderson, Clayton & Co. is a world- ° 2 
a Mrs. Tuckers’ subsidiary that has wide organization, and the firm has de- Joint Convention 
ince been merged with ACCO and is veloped ginning and oil milling enter- A joint convention has _ been 
Division, operates oil mills at prises abroad. Officials have pointed arranged by the Oklahoma Cotton 
remy le Corsicana and out that these foreign developments Ginners’ Association, Inc. and the 
Shreveport and Tallulah, have resulted in a large measure from Oklahoma Cottonseed Crushers’ 
kson, Miss cotton acreage restrictions and high Association for 1960. 
mills at Abilene and Dallas, price supports in the U.S. Foreign and The Skirvin Hotel 
make a full line of formula domestic units were summarized earlier : 
operate as a separate Divi in this article, which does not attempt 
Feeds Division to deal with foreign enterprises of the 
process linters ; firm. 
ugh oil mills 


@ Operate Research Farm Paymaster . ; 
; al — Textile Market Strong 


irm an experiment research center 


I Xas; 
J ac 


in Oklahoma 
City will be the convention head- 
quarters, Feb. 5, according to Mrs. 
Roberta Reubell, secretary- 
treasure! 











operated by the firm at Plainview, Texas, Cotton mills last week reported strong 14 Cannes, France 
recognized as a leading private seed demand, in some cases the best in years. 








U.S. Will Be Host 
To Seed Crushers 


The quality of . U.S. will be host at Cannes, France, 


June 2-5, to the International Associa- 
tion of Seed Crushers. 


TCI Side-Opening T. L. Daniels, Archer-Daniels-Midland 


€o., Minneapolis, and George L. Prich- 
B k| j ard, representative of soybean and flax- 
uc es IS seed processors in Washington, head the 
1.S. committee, arranging a reception, 
never equaled! banquet and ball. 
Committee members are Dwayne O. 
Andreas, Honeymead Products Co., Man- 
kato, Minn.; Howard D. Boone, Cargill, 
Inc., San Francisco; D. J. Bunnell, Le- 
ver Brothers Co., New York; James J. 
Coleman, American Liberty Marketing 
TCI makes the only Co., New Orleans; Carlos Cuvi, Pacific 
, > ™ Vegetable Oil Corp., San Francisco; 
oanre Sanaa Snes R. S. Hebert, Sr., J. H. Redding, Inc.. 
hot-stamped from high- New York; Harry H. Kriegel, Proseco 
carbon steel. There- International S. A., Nassua N. P., Baha- 
. . mas; Nelson Morris, Il, Darling and Co., 
fore, TC! buckles are Chicago; Leo Pasternak, L. Pasternak 
stronger Co., New York; A. Q. Petersen, South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans; Robert 
L. Raclin, Bache and Co., Chicago; 
George M. Strayer, American Soybean 
Association, Hudson, Iowa; R. B. Wil- 
You liams, Buckeye Cellulose Corp., Cincin- 
- : nati; and Donald B. Walker, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis. 
Can The 1959 Congress will hear papers 
by many leaders, including: J. C. A. 
tell Faure, Great Britain, “Statement on 
the U.S. Soybean Contract,” and “The 
. World Oils and Fats Position.” 
it W. E. Huge, Central Soya Co., Fort 
om Wayne, Ind., “The U.S. Oils and Fats 
by the T Market. 
Martin Sorkin, USDA, “U.S. Agri- 
—_ cultural Policy and the Oils and Fats 
Industries.” 
It's easy to tell when you n Eldred A. Cayce, Ralston Purina Co., 
are using the genuine St. Louis, “The U.S. Protein Supply 
Situation. 

J. C. Konen, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
developed by TCl. Just Co., Minneapolis, Minn., “Private and 
look forthe "T" stamped ; Government Research in U.S. Fats and 
Oils.” 


side-opening buckle 


on every buckle. Buy the ac 
R. L. Raclin, Bache and Co., Chicago, 
genuine and be sure of “Putures Markets.” 

the best USS and 'T 

are registered trademarks e } 4 
Regulations Available 

Detailed information on Arkansas 

ae . , pink bollworm’” regulations, effective 

TCI Side Opening Buckles and TCI Cotton Ties next June 30, are available from Ark- 

ansas State Plant Board, P.O. Box 

1996, Little Rock. The state is divided 


Tennessee Coal & lron into two major areas, roughly the west- 


ee Oe United States Steel ern half in which worms have been 
Division of found and the eastern part which they 
have not been reported. Regulations in- 
volve cotton and cottonseed at gins and 

abama + United States Steel Export Company, New York oil mills, and equipment. 
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a MURRAY © 
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> f a 
120 


Be a leading Ginner with MURRAY'S field- 
proven 120-Saw Gin... works equally well with 
any type of cotton, with no harmful effects on 
quality of cotton fibers. 


Gin stands can be furnished with electric 
automatic front control, which can be operated 
from individual gins or from a master panel. 

The numerous safety features and automatic 
features offered by a MURRAY Gin are un- 


aralleled. 
sone MURR A, 


THE MURRAY COMPANY OF TEXAS, INC. a> 


Since 19° 
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of Commerce Henry Kearns, who 
stressed the two-ways aspects of foreign 
trade. He called for “vigorous action” 
to meet the challenge from competitors 
but said that cries of “pricing ourselves 
out of the market” and “protectionism” 
are not the answer. 

J. D. Prewit, associate director, Texas 
Extension Service, explained the exhi- 
bits. 

Dr. R. D. Lewis, director, Texas Ex- 
periment Station, called for stronger 
public relations for agriculture, pointing 
out the lack of understanding on the 
part of the public. 

. e e Mills’ Problems Increase — Charles 
COTTON SUITS for men were one of the displays attracting interest at the C. Wilson, director of research, West 
1959 Cotton Congress in Waco. Left to right, Burris C. Jackson, Congress gen- Point Manufacturing Co., outlined how 
eral chairman; C. B. Spencer, speaker on the program; and George Logan, bank mills’ problems have increased with 
agriculturist at Waco who helped on arrangements, look at a Coprima cotton technological progress. 
suit made by Merritt Clothing Co., Mayfield, Ky. Similar suits are being worn Mills’ customers, he showed the group, 
by many cotton leaders participating in the Memphis Cotton Carnival and the have become more demanding in their re- 
Delta Council annual meeting. Spencer is wearing a cotton suit given to him quirements. This, in turn, has forced 
by South Plains leaders in appreciation of his work for cotton. mills to become more critical in their 
requirements of raw material from pro- 
; ee ducers and ginners, and in measuring 
Congress Speakers Say . the quality of the goods which they make 
from cotton and other raw materials. 
“Poor-processing raw material cannot 


Cotton Facing New Fra of be tolerated,” said the former Texan. 


e New Quality Evaluation — Carl Cox, 

QO t iti p bl Dallas, a leader in the development of 

precise cotton evaluation, demonstrated 
ppor unl ies, ro ems new methods in testing and classification 
in one of the highlights of the 1959 

> Arete r ae " <2. 282 1 . ri Congress. 
@ PROGRESS of 20 years adds to responsibility of producer, ginner ag a ee ee 
and mills, leaders report. Allotments, research among subjects. ton Research Committee of Texas, dra- 
matically displayed Russian pamphlets, 
SOTTON HAS ' iene ; ‘es ai Gulia tpi, ae, Ce in Portuguese and distributed in 
( ‘ , Sonal Mx tl “3 jrazil, showing that country’s emphasis 
: a rte ; on fiber technology. He warned that the 

Soviet scientists threaten America’s 

leadership in this field. 

) government agricultural program “No other product,” said Cox, “can 
{ be permitted to violate the princi-  .ompare with the opportunities now fac- 
of fair international competition jing cotton. We are now in that phase of 
are essential to good relations with evolution of the cotton industry that of- 

other nations, nor to injure other seg- fers a complete new concept in creation 

ments of the American economy (as the of values through scientific testing and 
ton export ibsidy injures our cotton classification.” 
, While he praised the new equipment 

@ Kearns Ask Vigorous Action—Lunch- used in the U.S. to evaluate cotton, Cox 





problem is not a general 


iltural problem, but one of social 
stment 


eon speaker wa Assistant Secretary (Continued on Page 58) 


Lditorial 


Cotton Problems Call for Action 


WO PROBLEMS that call for prompt action were among the many issues 
hie ', | = discussed at the American Cotton Congress and reported in the accom- 
ao ae Vii als iene panying article on this page. Both of these involve legislation and their sig- 

, ee nificance is obvious from the fact that they are emphasized by respected cot- 
ton leaders of the caliber of Wm. Rhea Blake and C. B. Spencer. 





The Press urges readers throughout the cotton industry to give thoughtful 
attention to information available about these matters, and vigorous suppert 
to industrywide efforts to do something about them. Space permits only brief 
summaries here, but ample ammunition is available for all who will use it to 
fight these major battles in behalf of cotton. 


@ ADEQUATE RESEARCH—tThe critical research problem which 
cotton, as well as the rest of agriculture, faces is reviewed by Rhea Blake. He 
indicates the importance of this matter, and his views are supported by the 
statement of Robert Coker and other leaders quoted elsewhere in this issue. 


@ COTTON ALLOTMENTS—The need for getting cotton allotments 
used, instead of wasted, is the theme of C. B. Spencer’s discussion. The sound 
rn 7“ proposals which leaders from California to the Carolinas are studying were 
e efficient aroduction of outlined in a feature article in The Press on May 2. Progress is being made in 

tamen gathine whi bringing these ideas to the attention of producers and others throughout 
itue of it the Belt—and suggestions and support for some sound program are earnestly 
nnaod wanted 
om ae The Press is sure that constructive action can be taken on both issues— 
atlor Fo working through the industry's one central organization, the National Cotton 
Council—if these matters get the attention they deserve. 
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Builds Repeat Customers and Profits 
for HOLLANDALE SEED & DELINTING CO. 


HOLLANDALE, MISSISSIPPI 


: RENT &i bat 40% P 
Moos i? ot m ft Se, lige a” 


Only with the MIST-O-MATIC method, (developed and 
perfected by research engineers at Ben Gustafson & Son 
Manufacturing Company), can you be sure that every 
seed receives essential uniform coverage. Only by breaking 
up each drop of liquid chemical and dispensing its atomized 
mist onto accurately measured quantities of seeds can such 


positive protection be obtained. 


Ry Fa A) ES Bey, 
D3 Ss. ape ge thy, oS aes Li Sas ee, Nore, Sg? 


Write, phone or wire TODAY for complete information 


BEN GUSTAFSON & SON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


6501 CAMBRIDGE STREET ° MINNEAPOLIS 26, MINNESOTA 
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Picture this Bauer 
equipment in your 
milling department... 

it will give you a new 
perspective on efficiency 
and economy 


HAMMER MILLS 


Heavily built for high capacity continuous opera- 
tion, Bauer hammer mills have long been indus- 
try’s standard where impact grinders are used for 
size reduction. Rotors operate in either direction, 
reducing down time. Two large screens —2200 
square inches—give greater capacity. Return air- 
ducts provide important dust control. Rock trap 
removes non-magnetic foreign material. Special 
alloys assure longer, more economical service life 


SINGLE DISC 
ATTRITION MILLS 


Versatility, uniform results and low operating costs 
are the built-in advantages of these modern mills 
They have fewer moving parts to wear out, thus 
minimizing maintenance. They produce less dust 
and fines, actually provide more pounds per hp 
hour for high economy. Micrometer head adjust- 
ment, a wide selection of finely balanced plates 
and choice of spike roll or screw type feeders 
tailor-fit these units to your grinding needs 


Write for descriptive bulletins or call your near- 
est Bauer representative for additional information 


THE BAUER BROS. CO. 
1701 Sheridan Avenue 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Branch office: 100 Chestnut Street, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Representatives: M Neumunz & Son, Inc. (Export), 90 West Street 
New York 6, N.Y; T. T. Cowhey, Box 234, Brantford, Ont.; Pretiow 
& Company, Box 66, Franklin, Va; W. C. Cantrell, 3245 Lubbock 
Fort Worth, Texas; R. R. Dill, 468 Prairie Avenue, Elmhurst, Ill; 
Kenneth Wylie, Box 1164, Eugene Ore; Herman Fryer, 5540 
Wheaton Drive, Fort Worth, Texas 
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WISE PROFESSOR told me that 

% one of his most serious problems 
with research students is that they do 
not realize how close they are to the 
“edge of darkness.” They are so over- 
whelmed by all of the things that they 
have to learn that they do not realize 
that in any particular field, as they go 
into it a little deeper, they soon reach 
a point where knowledge ends and they 
are out there all alone. This is where re- 
search begins. 

To those engaged in research, it means 
living at the edge of darkness in con- 
stant conflict with one’s own ignorance 
and uncertainty and lack of knowledge, 
catching now and then a glimpse of 
some additional light. To those who 
watch research from the side lines, it 
means a steady increase in the amount 
of light and a pushing away of the area 
of darkness, just like clearing a portion 
of dense forest. To each of these two 
groups research has real meaning and 
real purpose. I am going to address my- 


self to the second group and illustrate 
the impact of research on our lives by 
drawing upon a few incidents in the his- 
tory of our knowledge of proteins. 


e The Beginnings of Protein Chemistry 

From the very beginnings of civiliza- 
tion man probably recognized the need 
of an “animal factor” in his diet with- 
out which he could not grow, stay well, 
or flourish. This accounts for the im- 
portant place of livestock in all civiliza- 
tions and for the apparent proverty of 
those civilizations which had little of 
animal materials in their diet. It was 
only late in the Eighteenth and the 
Nineteenth Century that investigators 
discovered that this so-called “animal” 
substance also occurred in plants; even- 
tually opinion began to settle on a class 
of substances, universal throughout the 
living world, called proteins—meaning 
most important. 

Most of the early work on proteins 
was on those derived from plant tissues, 
particularly from seeds; that of Ritt- 
hausen of Germany and of Osborne of 


60 
YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


1899-1959 


this country was the pioneering work. 
They and others who followed showed 
that proteins were chemical substances; 
that they could be reproduced with con- 
stant composition; and that they were 
composed of building blocks called amino 
acids. There are 20 such amino acids, 
each different from the other, and these 
enter into the structure of proteins in a 
wide number of combinations. 

To suggest the impact of research on 
our usage of proteins, we shall select a 
few illustrations, by no means exhaus- 
tive, which deal with protein research. 
Our emphasis will be on the impact of 
such research on nutrition and on those 
matters in which oilseed processing in- 
dustries are interested. Our emphasis 
on proteins does not imply that othe 
factors in nutrition, calories and trace 
materials, are not equally as important. 


e Structure and Composition of Proteins 

In the Twentieth Century fantastic 
progress has been made in our under- 
standing of protein molecules. The prog- 


ress from the crude awakening that the 
protein is a complex polymer of amin« 
acids through elucidation of the complete 
structure of the protein insulin repre- 
sents a remarkable achievement. We now 
realize that proteins are polymers. That 
means that they are large molecules; 
that they are arranged in some organ- 
ized way (the prevailing conception is 
that this is in the form of a helix for 
many proteins); and that they are sub 
ject to good physical-chemical experi- 
mentation and sound organic-chemical 
analysis. Proteins are no longer weird 
mysteries; we know the exact order of 
amino acids in insulin and in several! 
other pure proteins. Many proteins have 
been isolated and a good number have 
been crystallized. The techniques for 
isolating and studying proteins have 
been improved and some simple protein- 
like materials, such as some of the hor 
mones, have been synthesized. 

This does not mean that we have 
reached the end of our needs for infor- 
mation on the proteins; on the contrary, 
we are beginning to realize the poten 
tials of the research methods now avail- 
able. For protein is as complex as life 
itself and actually it is the underlying 
basis for all living material. 

This wealth of information is not the 
result of the work of one group of people 


(Continued on Page 8&6) 
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by 


Dr. Aaron M. Altschul 


Seed Protein Pioneering 
Research Laboratory, 
Southern Utilization 
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Division, USDA 








Crop Year Cents per Pound 


Annual Average Price of Cotton 


1731-32 to 1957-58 


(Spot Price Per Pound for Crop Year) 
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PHELPS 
HIGH PRESSURE 
AIR UNLOADER 


*% Adaptability for any type job 
loading or unloading trucks, box 
cars, boats, seed pallets or 


houses. 


Versatility to meet the re- 
quirements of all your op- 
erations and speeds up 
your seed handling. 


Maintenance cost... like 
all Phelps Pneumatic 
Unloaders ... is ex- 
ceptionally low. 


This unloader, 
equipped with 
Phelps 2-stage 
fan, develops 2.7 
pounds PSI and 

is capable of 
conveying 

2? OOO lbs 

per minute 

up to 1 004 

feet. 


FREE 


“The Pioneer of Air Unloading’ 


vi dA -Rasda dd re 4 


Ta AAG 
MACHINERY COMPANY 


, PHONE 
1700 EAST NINTH ST. — FRANKLIN S-li4i — LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
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Crop Year 


1848-49 
1840-50 
1RHO-51 
1851-52 
1852-53 
1853-54 
1854-55 
1855-56 
1856-57 
1857-58 
TR58-59 
1859-60 
1860-61 
1861-62 
1862-63 
1863-64 
1864-65 
1865 -66 
1866-67 
1867-68 


1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 

1901-02 
1902-03 
1903-04 
1904-05 
1905-06 
1906-07 
1907-08 


1908-09 


1929-30 
1930-31 


1931-32 


1939-40 
1940-41 
1941-42 
1942-43 
1943-44 
1944-45 
1945-46 
1946-47 
1947-48 
1948-49 
1949-50 


1953-f 
1954-55 


56 


Cents per Pound 
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33.5 
34.4 


Yugoslavia Buys Soybeans 
From Communist China 


Yugoslavia has contracted for 771,600 
bushels of soybeans from Communist 
China for delivery during April-June of 
this year, USDA reports. 

Imports of soybeans in 1958 are esti 
mated as around 370,000 bushels, mostly 
from Red China, 1957 imports totaled 
122,400 bushels, all from Red China. 


Argentina’s 1958-59 Crop 
Of Cotton Down Sharply 


Argentina’s 1958-59 cotton crop, now 
being harvested, is unofficially  esti- 
mated at 550,000 bales, USDA reports. 
This is a decline of 30 percent from last 
season’s record of 785,000 bales and 


eight percent below average production 
of 597,000 bales in the past five crop 
vears. Excessive rainfall from Decem 
ber until early March accounted for the 
smaller crop this year. 

An estimated 290,000 to 300,000 acre 
planted to cotton this season were 
abondoned because of floods. Acreage 
reaching maturity amounted to approxi 
mately 1,550,000 acres, compared with 
1,655,000 acres harvested last season, 
and the average of 1,403,000 for the past 
five seasons. 

Weaker demand and lower prices in 
word import markets caused Argentine 
cotton exports to fall below 1,000 bales 
in 1957-58, compared with 51,000 bales 
in 1956-57. As a result of the low level 
of exports from the record-high produc 
tion, cotton stocks increased nearly 60 
percent during the 1957-58 season. 





cotton industry 


machines. 


happy returns of the day. 


FOR MORE THAN 





Thanks 


to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press! 


... for 60 years of conscientiously reporting the news of the 
. for keeping us abreast of the many changes and impend 


ing changes in the industry through these eventful years 


. for giving us an excellent platform from which to sell ous 


On this 60th anniversary it is our pleasure to wish you many 


JOHN E. MITCHELL COMPANY 


3800 Commerce 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
HALF A 


Dallas, Texas 


FINE MACHINERY 
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ARIZONA 


Newest Land of Cotton 


Goxcieatenarions wo The Cotta By B. C. RHODES 





¥ ‘ 
Pca ri oa Secretary-Treasurer 
hict u Arizona Cotton 
| \ ] pe : Mi \ _ always been above the national average Growers Association 
) ( inte ae tale 
Egypt eed obtained USDA — e@ Introduction of Acala As early as 
ago : 934, yleld per acre exceeded 100 pound Any prediction as to the future of 
| SD: vi 1 vi ind im LUGt, So and SY yield Went to a cotton in this state must give consider 
Si? ‘ “y ry } + . . . "as » . . > 
Y DA fos , ale to the acre. In recent years, yields ation to the outlook for irrigation. It 
= Bh, . ne eae in this state have averaged two bales seems reasonable to predict that if the 
’ ' nt here 


er acre, with the peak of 1,110 pounds 


wets price of cotton is to follow a long time 
acre of Upland cotton being reached 


downward trend that some areas of the 


in 1937 state will be forced out of production 
Pe nt f USDA ‘ enizings tne What is responsible for these rather due to the continued upward trend of 
, brit f \ 1 area to the t emarkable vields? pumping costs. 

: 1 ; ' f a It would appear to me that the answer In the Salt River Valley, in the Yuma 
- : tag oti ; nar nd _ , good farming Those two words cove Valley and to a lesser extent the Gila 

‘. ; ry m+ A did kaa 7 a lot of territory Good farming in Ari- Valley neal Safford, where gravity 

\ : 5 oes om ona means a lot of things. It means water is the main source of supply, it 

bape Nate, Te Ng ‘- . alk. careful and efficient use of Irrigation would appear that cotton will continue 

\ : wi | ies were t-3 Vater; It means economic use of ferti- to be the base of our agricultural in 

; \ " tees tr , zers it means careful insect control; dustry for years to come 


means care in harvesting and a thous- 





However, with the farmer continually 
I otn t vs | i u t the , . 
ern is become mmonly knowr ane © “ oe All add up to - being squeezed tighter and tighter be 
world ov rat . < Y ‘ " V . > 
n the entire cotte ndustry as meaning - : — * ylelds per acre, WIth tween the two hard places of higher 
hivl , { graces above average costs and reduced price it is difficult 
} ) vel i Perhaps the ve ry newness of our farm and pe rhaps foolish for anyone to make 
, ; . wae: development is largely responsible for anv definite prophecy 
a tuke =. a the progressive practices and the readi 
A . f eee ee ess to accept and put into practice re e Organizations Have Key Role Ir 
. ona ind , “a ml ’ f we y Vi ~ 4 i e 
“e ; roe earch findings. But I think we must Arizona we have two farmer run nor 
‘ \ ‘ or rrowrl W ‘ » . " . " 
— give a lot of credit to our farmers them profit organizations which we feel have 
: elves. They are alert, wide awake, al- played an important part in making 
{ ne cottor r ways searching for better ways to do this an outstanding cotton producing 
ed with the Ww rea ‘ ' the things that make for higher yields area, 
nad tor tire ! orid “al of wood ‘ tt one » 
, America Eevptiar cottor - Mi quality co — The older of these is the Arizona 
cA ; , “Be : Any evaluation of cotton production Cotton Growers’ Association. Organized 
! ( i i ie pu ory ra } . 
' ; ’ . n Arizona would be incomplete without in 1942, this Association has, from it 
1s ! var from the credit being given to our Agricultural very beginning, been active in a good 
> heast Nad about ipplanted extra Experiment Station. It is our research manv fields. 
' Vl I n Yum and were movil people who developed the value of pre The Association represents all of the 
: planting irrigation ; vane how d the cotton producers of the state and 1 
} f 1 wv he the pri > a cessityv ) t : | sect > 
. i! nel ! price Value, and nece ity, Of careful Inse¢ managed by a board of directors elected 
Pay , ceottor f. fre ~] nev ert ‘ control ) ave . tT > = ‘ S z 
aston el pounc r aapcasben " whi have bred the strain by the growers on a district basis with 
hing a ~ rnig ma ‘ cotton la b i — Ice = r the some directors elected at large. In this 
hif ty hie ' nd type t A aratio or co > Ss sti » 
and ype i = v rati n — ions in thi tate, Way, every area is represented and has 
' ' ~ ne vnere covwon Is produced at sea level a voice In decisions of the board. 
he ‘ 0 vear Arizona moved near Yuma and at 4,000 feet near - a 
; Willcox Not only is the Association active in 
or ita ible path of pr ict I “ : } . : 
‘ P legislative matters on both a state and 
iveraging about 0,000 bales of cotton Cotton production in Arizona is tied 
aaa to. ean 3 . , ; ; national basis but it has sponsored re- 
P Fror 4 » 1945 productior 0 availability of irrigation water. Up ; . 
search, was instrumental in founding the 
fe t in 1946 ar pward trend begar to the present, water supplies have been ; 2 4 : 
<a 2 Western Cotton Production Conference, 
that reached its peak in 1953 when one ufficient; but in some areas where . 
, sponsors observance of Cotton Week in 
n n bale of cotton were produced water is pumped, the cost of such pump- . 
- om Arizona, acts as contracting agent for 
and th tate gained rank as fifth high ing is becoming so high as to raise a ; 
those members who wish to use Mexican 
est producer. a position it has held question about the economic ability to 
Production m vere n Arizona has remain in production (Continued on Page 75) 
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| DON'T GIVE A @!X-#% 
THE CASE OF THE ABOUT YOUR PROBLEMS WITH 
he CONTAMINATED SOLVENT...YOU 
Vy MEET YOUR DELIVERY DATES FROM 
= NOW ON OR ILL CANCEL 





YOUR @:+!!! CONTRACT! 











4 ONE MORE PRODUCTION 
HOLD-UP CAUSED BY 
CONTAMINATED SOLVENT 
AND YOU'RE THROUGH!! 





| THINK I'VE FOUND THE 
ANSWER, BOSS...SKELLYSOLVE! 
LES WEBER IS HERE 
RIGHT NOW! 


! 


fat a 














YOU CAN FORGET YOUR “Y 
PROBLEMS WITH CONTAMINATED 
SOLVENT WHEN YOU USE 
SKELLYSOLVE, AND... 




















... YOU WON’T HAVE 
ANY TROUBLE WITH 
LATE DELIVERY, EITHER! 
HERE'S WHY: 














i 
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Many companies in your industry depend on Skellysolve for 
exacting quality, prompt shipment, and expert technical 





... LIKE YOU TO MEET THE YOUNG MAN 
WHO SOLVED OUR PRODUCTION PROBLEM! 











Skellysolve for Animal and Vegetable Oil Extraction 
APPLICATIONS 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. Making edible oils and 
meals from soybeans, corn germs, flax- 
seed, peonuts, cottonseed and the like. 
Closed cup flash point about -25°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. Making both edible 
and inedible oils and meals, particu- 
larly where lower volatility than that 
of Skellysolve-B is desired because of 
warm condenser water. Closed cup 
flash point about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-F. Extracting cottonseed, 
soybean meals and other products in 
laboratory analytical work. Originally 
made to conform to A.O.C.S. specifica- 


tions for petroleum ether, and pharma- 
ceutical extractions, where finest qual- 
ity solvent is desired. Closed cup flash 
point about -50°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-H. Making edible and in- 
edible oils and meals where greater 
volatility is desired than that of 
Skellysolve C or L. Closed cup flash 
point about -16°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-L. For degreasing meat 
scraps, extracting oil-saturated fuller’s 
earth or other general extraction. Closed 
cup flash point about 12°F. 

Ask about our new 

Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 
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SURE GLAD 
—yh 1 GOT WISE TO 
i x. SKELLYSOLVE! 
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service. Get more complete facts by writing or calling us 
today at LOgan 1-3575, Kansas City, Missouri. 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Industrial Division: 

605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 
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Hand Heads Crushers 





NCPA Convention Elects 
Georgian President 


es GOLDWATER, Coke, Jackson and Benson guest speakers at 
meeting in San Francisco. Westerners provide much entertainment. 


W. HAND, Pelham, Ga., was elected 
president of National ¢ ottonseed 
Products Asso May 12 at the 


lation on 


final session of the annual convention 
at San Francisco. He succeeds Jame 8 
Hicky of Forrest City, Ark., as head of 


the national organization of processors 


of cottonseed and related businesses 
Hand has been associated with the 
cottonseed industry throughout his ca 


Since 1929, he has been president 


reer 
of the Pelham Oil and Fertilizer Co His 
other business interests include: Direc- 
tor and assistant president of the Hand 
Trading Co director and vice-presi 


the Pelham Pho phate Co.; dl 
vice-president of the Farm 
ers Bank of Pelham; director and vice 
rresident of Big Dixie Warehouse A 0.% 
and director and former president of the 
Pelham Federal Savings and Loan Asso 


dent of 
rector and 


clation 


Hand has served as president of the 
Georgia ottonseed Crushers Associa 
tion and of the Southeastern Peanut 


a director of the Nationa! 
Cottonseed Products A sso@iation and 
the National Peanut Councl and as a 
delegate to the National Cotton Council. 


Association, a 


A native of Pelham, Hand was edu- 
cated in the public schools of that city, 
Episcopal High School of Alexandria, 


Va., the University of Georgia and the 


University of Alabama. He is married 
to the former Mary Dudley Gray ol 
Birmingham, Ala 

e Senator Goldwater Speaks — Senator 
Barry Goldwater of Arizona, in one of 
the featured addresses of the meeting, 
told the opening session that “people 
have buried their heads in the sand, 
politically. They have shirked their du 


ties and allowed minority groups to con 


trol government.” 

The Senator added that, because most 
people are too engrossed in their pri- 
vate business to contribute either per 


financially to the workings 
becoming a 


sonaily or 
of good government, we are 


welfare tate and have drifted away 
from our democratic institutions. 

This trend, he continued, started in 
the 1920’s with too much public indi 
ference, inflationary beginnings, the 
first signs of federal intervention in 
the economy, the upswing In the power! 
of labor and too many political com 


promises 


Specifically, the Senator urged cit 
zens to do these things 

1. Get interested, individually, In 
politi 

2 Help balance the budget (and this 
must include lowering the cost of most 


of the farm support 
8. Get the federal 
private business 
i. Control the power 
5. Stop looking to 
handouts, suc ha 
ocialized medicine 


programs. } 
government out of 
of labor bosses 
Washington for 


upport of schools and 


e Coke Warns of Expenditures — Ear! 
Coke, C: and 


42 


ifornia agricultural leader 





Cc. W. HAND 
New President 
former USDA official, warned of the 


dangers of excessive expenditures in his 
address at this 

Coke said, however, 
away from government 
must be through 


session. 

that the trend 
price supports 
gradual adjustment, 
and cited the large number of farmers 
choosing Plan B in the 1959 cotton pro- 
yram as an encouraging sign. 


Life 
during the 


e New 
passed 
yviven 

NCPA 


ports 


for Cotton Legislation 
last 12 months has 
“new life’ to the ‘cotton industry, 
officials said in their annual re- 
at the opening session. 

President Hicky praised the industry 
for its united efforts which resulted in 
28 percent increase in cotton acreage, 
and has placed cotton in a stronger com- 
petitive position. Among Association 
activities, he listed action on freight 
rates; a survey of potential markets 
abroad (The Press on April 4 carried a 
feature article on this); research de- 
velopments; and others. 

Executive Vice-President J. D. 
mentioned the marked contrast 
between the industry’s outlook a year 
ayo and today because of the improved 
opportunity for price and quality compe- 
tition. He expressed the hope that no 
CCC price support program will operate 
in 1959, and said that labor is the most 
vita! issue before the U.S. today. 

NCPA has operated with a balanced 
budget during the past year, Secretary- 
Treasurer John F. Moloney reported. 
Membership represents about 90 percent 
of the volume of business in the indus- 
try. Trading rules have operated 
smoothly during the past year, Moloney 
pointed out. 


Flem- 


ng also 


e Competition at Mill Door — The first 
point of competition for the grower of 


cotton is when his fiber reaches the 
mill door, Robert C. Jackson, executive 
vice-president, American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, told the Tuesday 
session. 

Textile mills have a basic interest in 
cotton, the former National Cotton Coun- 
cil executive added, but they are forced 
to spin other fibers when this becomes 
necessary to protect their investment. 

“Keep the mill man sold on cotton with 
relation to other fibers,” he urged the 
cotton industry. 

Jackson listed as favorable factors in 
the U.S. textile industry the following: 
(1) the industry has bucked the infla- 
tionary trend; (2) productivity is up 
i8 percent In recent years; (3) opera- 
tions have been streamlined and modern- 
ized; (4) mills have consumed large 
quantities of domestic fibers. Negative 
factors which he mentioned included 
dwingling profits, less employment and 
failure of mills to share proportionately 
in the general economic boom of the last 
decade. 

Jackson 


cited as major governmental 


problems of mills the federal price 
policy, foreign aid policy and foreign 
trade policy. Provided that such prob- 
lems can be overcome, he sees a favor- 
able cutlook for the cotton and cotton- 
seed industry in the future. 

The speaker told the convention, “You 


are one of the most important groups in 
this country in determining cotton policy, 
as the volume of cottonseed processed is 
directly related to the consumption of 
cotton. Therefore, you have a_ direct 
stake in any cotton policy. If the abili- 
ty of the mills to consume cotton is im- 


paired, you would be among the first 
affected.” 
Pointing out that the group present 


represented “a substantial portion of the 
ownership of the cotton gins in the U.S.,” 
Jackson stressed the importance of giv- 
ing careful study to results of recent 
tests on cotton quality. These tests, con- 
ducted at Joanna Cotton Mills under 
sponsorship of ACMI, USDA, National 
Cotton Council and Institute of Textile 
Technology, showed that certain stepped- 
up practices at the gins impaired cotton 
quality and increased cotton processing 





Western Hospitality 
Benefits Golfer 


Even the bus drivers displayed 
the spirit of true Western hospi- 
tality when the Far West enter- 
tained the National Cottonseed 
Products Association convention at 
San Francisco. 

Dick Haughton, president of The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, was 
the beneficiary of the generosity 
of Dick Rice, driver of one of the 
buses provided by Gray Line Bus 
Co., San Francisco, to transport 
golfers to the NCPA tournament 
at San Francisco Golf Club. 

Haughton did not take his clubs 
to California, but planned to bor- 
row some when he got to the club- 
house. When Rice found out that 
Haughton didn’t have any clubs, 
he drove the bus into the bus sta- 
tion, got his own clubs and insist- 
ed that Haughton use them in the 
tournament. The Press staff trusts 
that its president shot golf well 
nough not to disgrace the hospit- 
able owner of the clubs. 
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J.D. FLEMING 
Executive Vice-President 


, 


JOHN F. MOLONEY 
Secretary-Treasurer 


DIRECTORS of NCPA re-appointed these administrative officials for another 
year, following the convention. (Due to technical difficulties with a camera, 
photographs taken at San Francisco for this issue of The Press were not of 


satisfactory quality —EDITOR). 


costs as much as 14 percent. He urged 
his hearers to join in an intensive effort 
to achieve a solution of the problem. 


e Benson’s Address—the fourth guest 
speaker on the convention program was 
Dr. George C. Benson of Claremont 
Men’s College. He stressed the need to 
decentralize government. This will give 
individuals more part in state and local 
affairs, give more authority to state 
officials who understand local problems 
better, and give better adaptation of 
political power to the needs of the area. 


e Research Reports — Tuesday’s ses- 
sion heard reports on research and edu- 
cational activities from the research 
committee, headed by Dr. H. L. Wilcke; 
and from NCPA’s Research and Educa- 
tion Division, directed by Garlon A. 
Harper. 

Both reports praised the cooperative 
relationship which has been developed 


RICHARD A. PHELPS 
Assistant Director, Research-Education 


with the National Cotton Council, and 
both praised the membership of the re- 
search committees for active service in 
behalf of the industry. Work in the re- 
search field, they pointed out, has been 
strengthened during the year by the ap- 
pointment of Richard Phelps as i 
tant director. 

Harper also called attention to the 
importance of the work done by NCPA 
filed representatives, and of such educa- 
tional material as the Feeding Practices 
bulletin, recently revised. 

Activities of General Counsel A. B. 
Pittman also were summarized in a re- 
port at this session. 


asslis- 


e Directors Named The election of 
President Hand was followed by the 
presentation of a gift from the Associa- 
tion to the retiring president and his 
wife. 

Directors elected for the ensuing year 
are: Jack W. Kidd, Birmingham; Reg 
Robinson, Los Angeles; Fred Stadelman, 
Los Angeles; Joe Brady, Helena, Ark.; 
E. G. McKenzie, Jr., Macon, Ga.; Max- 
well Yerger, Tallulah, La.; J. B. Perry, 
Jr., Grenada, Miss.; A. K. Shaifer, 
Clarksdale, Miss.; Doc R. Oliver, Pine 
Level, N.C.; A. L. Durand, Hobart, Okla.; 
E. H. Lawton, Sr., Hartsville, S.C.; T. C. 
Lee, Memphis; Roy B. Davis, Lubbock; 
Joe Flaig, Dallas; A. J. Mills, Stam- 
ford Texas; S. J. Vaughan, Jr., Hills- 
boro, Texas; C. R. Prindeville, Chicago; 
F. L. Morgan, New Orleans; W. H. 
Knapp, Memphis; Ben R. Barbee, Abi- 
lene, Texas; and Hicky. 


e Honored by Old Guard — At its an- 
nual reunion, the Old Guard (See re- 
lated story, Page 84) elected the follow- 
ing to membership in the honorary 
organization: Tom Allen, E. L. Puckett, 
Roy B. Davis, C. W. Hand and J. B. 
Mayer. 


e Visitors Widely Entertained — The 
attractions of the Far West brought a 
large attendance of visitors from other 
states to enjoy the hospitality for which 
the region is famed. 

The entertainment 


began, officially, 
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GARLON A. HARPER 
Director, Research-Education 


A. B. PITTMAN 
General Counsel 


on Sunday evening when the Westerners 
were hosts at a reception. 

Other entertainment included: Ladies’ 
luncheon; men’s luncheon and golf tour- 
nament; a bus tour; reception and the 
annual dinner and dance. 


e New Orleans Next — The Association 
will hold its next annual meeting at the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. May 
15-16-17 are the dates. 


e Officials Re-Appointed — At its meet- 
ing following the convention, the new 
board of directors re-appointed all offi- 
cers on the Association staff. 


e Proceedings To Be Published — The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, official 
publications of the Association, will pub- 
lish the complete proceedings of the 
1959 convention, as it has done in pre- 
vious years. These proceedings will be 
distributed by the Association. 


Ginners’ Directors Meet 


Directors of 
Association are 
day, May 18. 


Cotton Ginners’ 
Dallas Mon- 


Texas 
meeting in 
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ed mainly as a “test” vote. And it fell 
short by four votes. The obvious impli- 
p cation is that the veto threat which 
oes Secretary Benson wields over farm legis- 
from our 7 lation not of his own making remains as 
Washington 5 formidable a weapon as ever. 
e They Want Less Lint — What it adds 
Bureau a: up te is simply this: USDA — to 
see less, not more, cotton grown so long 
by FRED BAILEY, ts “i: mi as it’s required to offer supports at 
WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE a ea above the world price. And any bill that 
r doesn’t also call for lower supports 
The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press doesn’t have the chance of the prover- 
bial snowball. Segments of the cotton 
industry hoping to get allotment trans- 
e Allotment Hearings June 1 — The ment, and (4) those to continue the fer legislation while Benson is Secretary 
House Agriculture Committee's hearings preservation of history without strings of Agriculture, will have to first sell 
‘the a . rene of bh « des » or rs (¢ . rrece . » ide: 
wth aten oF ection aerdans "Hee © USDA Te Fight Transfers — Don’ uae ae RT 8 CaS ee 
atalie aa ne eaten yy Bos ; expect USDA support for any bill to 
, os permit allotment transfer. And without e Toss-Up On Labor Bill — Opinion 
USDA backing, no farm bill stands a_ here is there’s a 50-50 chance that a 
whost of a chance. Three recent develop- boost in the minimum wage from $1.00 
ments make this clear. to $1.25 per hour will be the outcome 
First, the Administration’s stand-fast  ¢f Senate Labor hearings now under- 
opposition to any legislation that could) way. But there’s a strong opposition to 
pressure SO act Of result, either directly or indirectly, in the measure, and no indication that 
rer iis, contiat nereasing the USDA budget. Transfer Eisenhower would sign—if passed. As 
while carefu of allotments would mean more acres we go to press, there is no hint as to 
as to the out planted, more cotton grown, more cot whether advocates can sell the idea of 
Y rospects of pas ton for CCC to buy and/or subsidize broadening cine wage provisions to 
may 0 ghtening. A spot chee thus a bigger USDA budget. cover hired farm workers. Among the 
ongressional sentiment reveals that Second, Benson’s determined  unwill farm groups, however, only Farm Bu- 
committee member favor the idea ngness to compromise with Capitol Hill reau has registered strong protests. 


and will vote for M nactment Farm leaders. Wheat legislation crisis Meanwhile. AFL-CIO is hard at worl 
, eam he wer mdegprcsosn sen Rearang Wty means ‘one wr Me: 7 ‘ t é kK 
' an example. House leaders last week on several measures which would have 


led Oo 'SD to s ss several ¢ ay - * . se 
; called on USI A di wea everal alter a direct impact on employers of farm 
are u native wheat bills. Benson was busy and shee 


» permit ‘ routed the group of lawmakers to Assis- 2 . : ; ae 

permit sé tant Secretary McLain where they got a First, of course, they’re backing mini 

» continue t flat turndown mum wage coverage for hired farm 

story but with Third, the recent failure of Congress hands. At this point, the level of the 
rower must to override a presidential veto. REA was minimum wage is secondary. 

This allot a relatively minor issue. It was intend AFL-CIO is also behind plans to de- 


predominate, though 
ld permit transfer of all 
an allotment cotton 
peanuts and 


ir members ; omit 





he makers of BELTON SUPERIOR BAGGING take this opportunity to 
express congratulations and best wishes to The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press on its Sixtieth Anniversary. We have been an advertiser in every issue 
for many years . . . and we look forward to continued pleasant associations 


with ‘The Press’’ and our other friends throughout the cotton industry. 


BELTON BAGGING CO. 


Belton, S.C. 
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Producers Queried 
On Allotments 


National Cotton Council Presi- 
dent Boswell Stevens is sending to 
all cotton producers’ organizations 
a questionnaire to determine senti- 
ment on proposals to make more 
practical the transfer of cotton al- 
lotments to those wanting to grow 
cotton. Producers are asked to 
study the proposals in the article, 
“How To Get Full Use of Cotton 
Allotments,” published in the May 
2 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press. A reprint of this arti- 
cle is being sent with each ques- 
tionnaire from the Council office. 

Council staff members and pro- 
ducer members of the Council's 
Production and Marketing Commit- 
tee, acting as a subcommittee, will 
analyze results of the survey as 
determined by the replies, which 
must reach the Council office by 
May 27. For related information, 
see the report from our Washing- 
ton Bureau, on this page; and the 
editorial on Page 34. 


riculture Committee “working plans” 
for an expanded conservation reserve 
program, but has tied so many strings 
to it that chance of expansion now seem 
far less certain. 

He asks that the current authoriza- 
tion for the program be extended three 
years and be raised from $450 million a 
year to $500. At present, only $375 mil- 
lion is being spent. The bigger funds, 
it’s claimed, would permit an expansion 
from 23 million acres now to roughly 34 
million acres. This would still be six 
million acres short of the minimum most 
economists believe is necessary to have 
much impact on total production. Some 
economists say as high as 65 million 
acres. 

Here are the “conditions” USDA ties 
to an expansion of conservation reserve. 

(1) That Congress enact USDA lower 


‘ 


price support proposals, those listed in 
the President’s farm message. 


(2) That funds for the Agricultural 
Conservation Program (ACP cost-shar- 
ing) be limited to $100 million ...a 
perennial USDA request perenially re- 
jected by Congress in favor of a larger 
($250 million) appropriation. 
given to 
policy to 
opposition in 


(3) That top priority be 
signing up entire farms, a 
which there’s mounting 
Congress. 

(4) That emphasis be placed’ on 
spending a big share of the conservation 
reserve money in wheat areas. 

Asked if Congress might go along 
with Benson’s conditions for a_ bigger 
conservation reserve, one Senate official 
summed up the outlook with a snappy 
“of course not.” 














mana 
would 
Secretary 


higher wages for braceros. It 
modify the proposal by Labor 
Mitchell that a “prevailing 
wage" be paid by substituting “national 
minimum wage,” now $1 an hour. Labor 
leaders say “prevailing wage is too 
ambiguous.” 

Also underway: 
braceros migrating to the 
vesting hands. Plan is that Mexican 
Unions would negotiate directly with 
U.S. employers, or indirectly through 
AFL-CIO. A meeting to work out de- 
tails was held in Mexico City last month, 
and more are planned 

Behind the move: Labor 
claim that “unorganized 
depressing U.S. farm wages 
barrier to improvements 
ganized labor.” 


An effort to organize 
U.S. as har- 


leaders here 
migrants are 
and are a 
sought by or 


e World Cotton Meeting—International! 
Cotten Advisory Committee—represent- 
ing 33 countries accounting for virtual- 
lv all free-world cotton trade begins 
meetings here as we go to press. 

“World Cotton 
topl« 


Problems” is to be the 
of the sessions, but the subject is 
expected quickly to get down to USDA 
methods of pricing its cotton for export, 
and to end up with a strong protest. 
Member nations say the bigger cotton 
export subsidy, scheduled for Aug. 1, is 
already disrupting the market—depres 
sing prices. Many buyer nations are 
shifting to a hand-to-mouth basis, it’s 
said, in anticipation of the lower U.S. 
prices. 

We leok for USDA to stand by its 
guns, to tell other exporting countries 
that the U.S. has no intention of under- 
cutting other but that neith 
er does it intend to continue being un- 
effect, that we aim to meet 


sellers 


dercut. In 
our competition. 

Quite a ruckus could come of it if any 
big group of free-world exporting na- 
tions still aren't satisfied. They'd be 
sure to seek a sympathetic ear with the 
U.S. State Department, and try to vet 
State to overrule Agriculture. 


e To Expand Conservation Reserve — 
Secretary Benson has sent Senate Ag 


PHONE BR 5-758] ° 


Shown at right: 


INDUSTRIAL’S Green 
Boll and Rock Trap 


Has proved itself to be the best 
on the market. Does not obstruct the 
flow of air from the suction, because 
there is no abrupt turn in the piping. 


Adjustable deflector on top is the 
only wearing part, and it can be 
replaced with ease. These Traps 
are being used in cotton gins every- 
where — with highly favorable 


reports from all users. 


© Screw Conveyors 


® Seed Cleaners 


© Truck Dumpers 





\ Nndnstirtiell Sue Mal Ce 


Fabrication and Erection of Pneumatic Systems for Oil Mills, Flour Mills, Feed Mills, Cotton Gins 


2326 EAST HENSHAW ° 


Also, INDUSTRIAL can supply you with: 


© Blow Pipe and Fittings 


® Elevators 


Your Inquiry Will Receive Our PROMPT ATTENTION! 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 





© High Speed Shakers 


© Exhaust Fans 
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ODERN MERCHANDISING contemplates quality in cotton, 

s it develops in the field and relates it to the final product, the yarn and the 
cloth 

Only in this comprehensive view can we achieve worthwhile quality im- 


provements and preservation 


Otto Goedecke, Inc., compliments the efforts of the ginners in quality 


preservation 


OTTO GOEDECKE, INC. 


HALLETTSVILLE, TEXAS 
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This Helped To Make 


Cdlms 


Staley Manufacturing Co. 
Has Annual Meeting 


Directors of A. E. Staley Manufactur- 
ing Co., Decatur, Ill., have approved the 
acquisition of UBS Chemical Corp. of 
Cambridge, Mass. 

A. E. Staley, Jr., Staiey Co. board 
chairman, told stockholders at the an- 
nual meeting that acquisition plans were 
proceeding on schedule. 

Stockholders elected William B. 
sishop, general superintendent of the 
Staley Co. to the company’s board of 
jirectors. Bishop became general super- 
intendent of the company, Jan. 1, suc- 
ceeding Dr. R. E. Greenfield, who re- 
tired 

Others elected to the board of directors 
were A. E. Staley, Jr., E. K. Scheiter, 
Dr. Greenfield, A. R. Staley, R. L. Rol- 
lins, W. R. Boyer, D. E. Nordlund, T. B. 
Butler, president of Merchantile-Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.: 
A. Q. Petersen, board chairman of Wes- 
on Oil & Snowdrift Co., Inc., New Or- 
leans; H. D. Wright, board chairman of 
Republic Coal and Coke Co., Chicago; 
R. J. Murphey, partner in the Decatur 
accounting firm of Murphey, Turnbull 
and Jones. 

Officers elected in the annual meet- 

the beard of directors are A. E. 
Staley, Jr., chairman of the board; 
Scheiter, president; Rollins, vice-presi 
dent; Nordlund, vice-president; L. S. 
Roehm, vice-president; T. L. Gresham, 
vice-president; Boyer, treasurer and 
assistant secretary; R. C. Scherer, secre- 
tary, and assistant treasurer, and L. B. 
Hufter, comptroller. 


ing of 


Convention Dates Set 


National Cotton Compress and Cotton 
Warehouse Association will hold its 1960 
convention at the Atlanta-Biltmore Hotel 
in Atlanta. John H. Todd, executive vice- 
president reports that the convention 
dates have been set for May 5-6. 


istory 


Can You 
Identify It? 


B WORLD WAR I 
planes pioneered in airplane dusting 
to control boll weevils. Two men us- 
ually handled the job. This USDA 
photograph shows a “Jenny” biplane 
into which dust has been loaded for 
poisoning cotton pests. Many airline 
pilots and officials gained their first 
flying experience as crop dusters. 


e Tennessee Ginners 
Plan July Tour 


PLANS for a tour of the USDA Gin 
ning Laboratory and Delta Branch Ex- 
periment Station at Stoneville, Miss., 
being made by Tennessee ginners. 
The group will make this field trip on 
July 16-17. 

The 1959 tour will include a 
Delta Pine and Land Co. farm 
search center at Scott, Miss. 

They will arrive at Greenville. Miss. 
on the afternoon of Wednesday, July 15. 
Thursdsy morning and half of the after- 
noon will be spent at the ginning lab 
Discussions will be conducted by re 
search ginning engineers on the latest 
developments in cotton machinery and 
quality preservation. The latter part of 
Thursday afternoon the ginners will be 
guests of the Delta Pine and Land Co. 

Friday morning the latest in cotton 
production practices and research will 
be highlighted on a tour of the Delta 
Branch Experiment Station. 

Aware of the need for producing 
quality cotton, the Tennessee ginners use 
this tour as a tool for keeping abreast 
of the fast changing technology in their 
field. Sponsored jointly by the Tennessee 
Ginners’ Association and the Universi- 
ty of Tennessee Extension Service, this 
field tour has become a perennial event 
with Tennessee ginners, 
James A. Mullins, 


are 


Visit to 
and re- 


according to 
Extension specialist. 


Whaling Operations Decline 


Declining whale oil prices, rising la- 
bor costs and other problems are caus- 
ing a continued decrease in whaling 
operations, USDA and other sources 
say. Vancouver, British Columbia, re- 
ports that there is a_ possibility there 
will be no whaling fleet active at that 
port for the first time in 50 years 

Margarine has been a leading market 
for whale oil in other countries, while 
the meat has been used for livestock 
feeding, 
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NOW! custom-made 
V-BELTS 
in any length with... 


SIMPLE 
AS A, B, C! 


When an endless belt breaks, 
merely cut off the required 
length of belt from a roll of 
Open End V-Belting, apply 
an Alligator V-Fastener and 
the 
“roll” again. 


machine is ready to 


DESIGN NEW DRIVES 
WITH THIS IN MIND... 
V-belts can now be made to 
any length . . . center dis- 
tances are no problem... 
need for special 
length belts. 


eliminate 


ONE STRONG 
JOINT 


Permits fast and easy installa- 
tion on all types of drives, par- 
ticularly fixed center drives 
and drives with outboard 
bearings. 


CUSTOM-MADE 
V-BELTS SOLD IN 
COMPLETE 
PACKAGE KITS — 
5 SIZES! 


ORDER FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 


SEND FOR NEW 
BULLETIN ON CUSTOM 
MADE V-BELTS 


V-227 


STEEL LACING COMPANY 


4632 LEXINGTON ST. © CHICAGO 44, ILL 


4 


a 


( 
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Gins in California Alone! 


Yes, fourteen brand new cotton gins are being built in the 
San Joaquin Valley of California this year. New Mexico, 
Nevada, Arkansas, Mississippi and other states are spending 
millions more on complete new ginning plants; and established 
gins throughout the Belt are spending many times that much 


for modern, more efficient equipment. 


New oil mills are going up, too, all through the South — 
each representing an investment of close to a million dollars. 
Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia, Arkansas and other 
States will have complete new oil mills in operation this fall 


to process cottonseed and soybeans. 


Cotton ginning and oilseed processing is big business — and 
represents a huge market for machinery, services and supplies. 
You can tell your complete sales story in the pages of “The 
Press’ — the only publication devoted exclusively to gins 


and oil mills! This is our 60th year of service in the field. 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill PRESS 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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‘Classified Advertising 


m but : 

ATES AND CLOSING ‘ nsertior ide your firm name 

addre mn mak g ir hands by 
‘ ir rr 4 


Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


ALJ} 


‘ wee 








This Week’s Used 
Gin Bargain 


One set of two Government type 
stick & green leaf machines with 
supports, conveyors, etc., complete; 
used only slightly. Bargain. 


Sam Clements 
Phone RE 5-3764 
West Memphis, Ark 











MMUS COMBER 
Make offer first 


FOR SALI 


GIN MACHINERY 





your gin 


Sam Clements 

. . Phone RE 5 
BILL SMITH ; 
41-9626 and OR 4-7847 West Memphis, Ark 


Phones OR 
Abilene, Texas 


Box 694 











combe 


with grids 


FOR SALE OR TRADE Continental DFB 
nt ner mplete and in excellent condition 
i-cylinder Continental airline cleaner with 

i bars. Union Co-op Gin, Slaton, Texas 








OU 
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Sale 


3,000 


Used Equipment For 


14° Murray Bur Machines, each 
18” Murray Hull Vacuum 
72” Continental Separator 
Horizontal Murray Press Pump 
Vertical Continental Press Pump 
80-Saw Murray Mote Suction 
Gin Stands, each 
Phelps Fan 
’ Claridge Fan 
Murray Fan 
* Continental 
" Continental 
Single Fan 
35” Murray Single 
10” Continental 
40” Claridge Fan 
Continental Ram & Casing 


Double Fan 
Multi-blade 


Fan 
Fan 


NEW EQUIPMENT: 1 Atteberry No 
Standard Cottonseed Sterilizer with 
ural gas burner, complete with 
Hopper 


nat- 
Feeder 


Power Units—Electric Motors 
1750 RPM 20 
30 
720 RPM 45 
Phase 120 
1725 RPM 95 
190 RPM t00 


Engines 
Le oi D-1000, 100 h.p 650 
GMC 671, 130 h.p. Diesel 1,750 


Wonder State Mfg. Co. 


PARAGOULD, ARK. 











FOR SALE—5 
with valves 
Sebastian, 


Murray Combing” lint cleaners 
Sebastian Cotton & Grain Company, 
Texas 


FOR SALE-— Five 60 
each. Bob Lawson, 1504 
Texas, GR6-2509 


Mitchell Super 
Betty Jo Drive 


units, $450 
Austin 4, 


FOR SALI All-steel bur machines 14° Hard- 
wicke-Etter, 14° Lummus, 14° extra Lummus saw 
eylinder, 10° Continental extra brush, 10° Wichita 
V-belt driven. Cleaners :8-cylinder 50” Continental 
blowin, 7-cylinder and 5-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter 
with grid bars, 6-cylinder 52” Gullett. Condensers 
72” Continental side draft, 60” Gullett down draft 
Cenveyor Distributors j-stand Continental, 4- 
stand Continental. Pumps: Lummus and Murray 
One Murray P.X. press with steel deck. Spencer's 
Cotton Gin Sales & Service, 5 Miles North High- 
way *1 tox 204, Georgetown, Texas 

FOR SALE burner to be moved. 7- 
eylinder Stacy 6§-cylinder 72” incline Con- 
tinental cleaner, both new and used tower driers 
H S Supply, Phone 805, 610 Delano Street 


Littlefield, 


Large bur 
cleaner 


Texas 


SPECIAL BARGAINS~— One 
Continental Impact. One all steel up packing 
steel down packing ‘i 
new Murray gin 
couplings and lint flue Steel Bur Machines l 
foot Hardwicke-Etter right hand, 14 foot Murray 
left hand with conveyors and troughs, 14° and 10 
Lummus center feed. Steel Cleaners: One 5- cylin- 
der Hardwicke-Etter, two 4-cylinder 50” and one 
72” Continental, 6 and 12-cylinder Stacy cleaner- 
dryer combination, 66” Mitchell Jembo with vac- 
ium and blow in hood, 4-cylinder 96” Lummus 
three Thermos, 6-cylinder Hardwicke-Etter and 
Cen-Tennial air lines. Murray unit type lint clean- 
ers. Mitchell Supers in 60” and 66” lengths. Three 
60” Mitchell Super Jems and three stand Murray 
conveyor distributor. Hardwicke-Etter, Continental 
and Murray pumps. 9%” screw elevators. Several 
wood frame bucket elevators. 50” Continental and 
72” Murray separators. Two million BTU Mitchell 
heater. One 20-shelf Hardwicke-Etter tower with 
heater and hot air fan. New tower driers in all 
Electric motors from 10 HP to 100 HP. New 
fans, belting, conveyor trough and a 
general line of transmission equipment. For your 
largest, oldest and most reliable source of used 
and reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Call 
us regarding any machinery or complete 
plants which you have for sale or trade. R 
Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., Phone 
or Night: PL 2-8141, Waco, Texas 


practically new 


press 80 saw 
stands, complete 


SIZES 
and used 





Equipment Wanted 


WESTERN OUTLETS 
Western Buyers wanted 
gin equipment James ( 
Conyers, Ga 


WANTED 


Used gin equipment for 
Complete plants or any 
>’ Mann, Phone: 4931, 


4-70 steel Murray outfit suitable 
move—as is—where is—Give location and price 
first letter.—Box 66,The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 
Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26, Texas. 


WANTED 
good 

Gordo, 
2-1754, 


One Moss Cleanmaster, used but in 
condition.—Gordo Gin & farehouse Co., 
Alabama. Phone Emerson 4-3444 or Plaza 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


WANTED~ One 2- million Mitchell butane heater, 

» 4-cylinder Lummus &’ cleaner, blowin type, one 
7 blowin type cleaner, any make considered 
Tokio Gin, Tokio, Texas, Phone WHeatley 3391 


WANTED 
Notify 
N.C 


Two Moss-Gordin rebel lint cleaners 
Johnson Cotton Company, Box 680, Dunn 


WANTED One 60” or 72” 4-5 or 6-cylinder blow 
in cleaner. Spencer's Cotton Gin Sales & Service, 
5 Miles North Highway 81, Box 204, Georgetown, 
Texas 


WANTED TO BUY Rotary lifts, fans, lint clean- 
ers and other used gin machinery. H & S Supply 
phone 805, 610 Delano Street, Littlefield, Texas 


WANTED ~ Six to ten 
all-steel individual 
shoots ox 99, The 
P.O. Box 7985 


Continental dustless type 
condensers with metal lint 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
Dallas 26, Texas 


WANTED One Moves Cleanmaster and one Lum- 
mus comber, Model A or B, used, but in good 
condition Box 748%, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill 


Press, P.O. Box 79*5, Dallas 26 exas 





Personnel Ads 


Superintendent for delta solvent ex- 
traction plant handling cottonseed and soybeans 
Give experience and qualifications. Our people 
know of this ad. Applications confidential Box 
75, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 
7985. Dallas 26 
WANTED ~~ Gin managing job 
in all phases Age J 
Whitharral, Texas 
MV 4-3261 


WANTED 


Texas 
Lifetime experience 
Heard, Box 29 


Phone 3551 or Levelland 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean 
gas or diesel engines in 
& Stevenson Services 
branch 


used 
Texas, always see Stewart 
first. Contact your nearest 





Safety and First Aid Equipment 


delivery on Safety 

Shields, Respirators, Dust Masks, 
First Aid Kits and Refills, Snake Bite Kits, 
Hard Hats, Gloves, Complete Welding Acces- 
sories, Safety Clothing, Fire Extinguishers, 
Gas Masks, Salt Tablets, Safety Sign W rite 
today for complete safety Check List 


CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS CO. 


1500 Jackson Dallas 1, Texas 


Prepaid fast Glasses, Gog- 


gles, Face 











CERTIFIED REX Cotton Seed. Proven new vari- 
ety of cotton developed by the Arkansas Experi- 
ment Station. High yielder, resistant to bacterial 
blight and Fusarium wilt diseases and storm losses 
Early maturity, big boll, good staple, high gin 
turnout. Matures ten days earlier than leading 
varieties of cotton.—Write for literature and 
prices. Sack to car loads.—Lambert Seed Company, 
Newport, Arkansas 

FOR SALE—One Le Roi L3000-RXISV 12-cylinder 
300-350 h.p. Cotton gin equipped, guaranteed in 
yperating condition Priced low to move. One 
General Motors diesel twin—6-cylinder, cotton gin 
equipped, guaranteed in operating condition—300 
h.p. @ 1800 RPM. Priced lew to move. One Min- 
neapolis-Moline Twin 6 Model 1210-12A, cotton 
gin equipped, guaranteed in operating condition 
200 h.p. Priced low to move M. Smith Elec- 
tric Company, HAmilton 8-4606, 3200 Grand Ave 
nue, Dallas Texas 





FOR SALE—(1) 150 HP New GE Slipring 
Motor, 3/60/440/720 RPM, Type M, Ball 
Bearing, Open Dripproof, $3,875.00 Net. 
(2) 200 HP New Master, Slipring Motor, 
3/60/440/900 RPM, Ball Bearing, Open 
Dripproof, $5,130.00. — W. M. SMITH 
ELECTRIC CO., 3200 Grand Ave., Dallas, 
Texas. 











SEE US for parts for all models Minneapolis- 
Moline engines and Seal-Skin Belt Dressing.—-Fort 
Worth Machinery Company, (Rear) 913 East Berry 
Street, P. O. Box 1575, Fort Worth, Texas 


makes 
Large 
track 

Phone 


SALES — Service Repair Installation All 
of seales. Used scales taken on consignment 
tock of motor truck and railroad 
ales. Industrial Scale and Equipment Co 
OR 4-2588, 7014 Force St., Houston, Texas 


FOR SALE—UD 24 International diesel motor, 
185 h.p. Ginned 7000 bales. Good condition. $2500 
Don Tol Gin Company, Don Tol, Texas. 


used 
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Cultivate 





Cotton? 


How much should a 
cultivate his cotton crop? 

The answer depends largely upon the 
season, and information now available 
does not permit a definite answer that 
will fit all conditions. 

Writing in Arkansas Farm Research 
recently, R. E. Frans of Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station commented: 

Differences in seasons will probably 
be the major factor in determining 
whether herbicides will be needed for 
the most effective weed control, whether 
weed infestations are likely to become 
severe, and whether traditional cultural 
practices will benefit or detract from 
optimum growth. 

Most farmers realize that they must 
control weeds early or the cost of 
controlling them later will be excessive. 
The question still remains as to when 
the most damage from weeds is likely 
to occur. There is a growing realization 
that competition between weeds and 
crops for light, nutrients, and moisture 
will be most serious in the early stages 
of growth. 


cotton grower 


Many Attend Short Course 


More than 100 persons associated with 
oilseed processing attended the annual 
Short Course for Oil Mill Operators at 
Texas A&M College, May 4-6. The work- 
shop, devoted to practical discussions of 
oil milling problems, is sponsored yearly 
by the school, International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association and Texas 
Cottonseed Crushers’ association. 


Gin at Slide Has Election 


Officers and board members of the 
Slide (Texas) Cooperative Gin for the 
coming year include Jimmie McDonald, 
president; Cecil Bradshaw, vice-presi- 
dent; James D. Smith, secretary; C. L. 
Rieger, E. E. Alexander, L. H. Sandlir 
and J. R. Skipworth. George Hindman 
is the manager. 


Heads Explosives Sales 


Joseph A. Dallas 
director of sales for the DuPont explo- 
sives department. He formerly was as 
sistant general sales director for the tex- 
tile fibers department. Edgar H. Bleck 
well is Dallas’ successor. 


has been named 


Cuero Cotton Oil Co. Meets 


Cuero Cotton Oil and Manufacturing 
Co., Cuero, Texas, elected officers and 
directors at its annual meeting. Officers 
include Thornton Hamilton, president: 
LeRoy Hamilton, vice-president; Corinne 
Carlton, secretary; Ann H. Cusack, 
treasurer, and Graham Hamilton, gen- 
eral manager. 


Opdyke Gin Holds Election 


Opdyke Coop Gin at Levelland, Texas, 
has elected J. G. Marrow, Jr., as its 
president. He will be assisted by W. D. 
Stahl, vice-president; H. V. Hughes, 
secretary; Gordon Martin and K. E. 
Gilbreath. Manager is Jesse Minchew. 


51 





e Murray Declares 
Extra Dividend 


DECLARATION of ar 


a 
a 


Oklahoma Cotton Week Proclaimed 


THE HONORABLE J. Howard Edmondson, Governor of Oklahoma has _ pro- 
claimed May 18-23 as National Cotton Week in Oklahoma. The Governor (left) 
received an all cotton suit from J. G. Stratton (center) of Clinton, chairman of 
the Oklahoma delegation to the National Cotton Council, and Mrs. Roberta 
Reubell, secretary-treasurer of the Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ Association, Inc., 
when he gave them the proclamation. The cotton suit was presented thru the 
courtesy of the Merit Co. of Mayfield, Ky. 


Wayne Oklahoma Gin Elects Area Averages Three Bales 


Farme. Union Cooperative Gin of \ three-bale-per-acre average cotton 
s board of dire vield has been made by farmers of Har- 

neluding, Sam qua Hala Valley in Arizona for the last 

‘verett Mills. two seasons, according to Ray Smith, 

West manager of Harqua Hala Ginning Co. 





WONDER STATE 


HULL AND TRASH 
COLLECTING SYSTEM 





Eliminate the unsightly hull pile, plus ob- 
noxious smoke, sparks and fire of improvised 
incinerators. 
Custom Engineered for any size gin. Fabri- 
cated for quick erection by gin crew. Com- 
plete with anchor bolts and blue prints. 

If you have a hull pile problem, you 

can't afford to be without this trouble- 

free hull collecting system! 


Write, wire or call: 


It's less expensive than you think! 


WONDER STATE MANUFACTURING CO. Paragould, Ark. 
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DUAL MOTOR LINTER 





COTTON SEED MACHINERY 


SEED CLEANERS HULLERS 
LINTERS SHAKER SEPARATORS 


TRULINE GUMMERS HULL AND SEED SEPARATORS 
SAW FILERS MEATS PURIFIERS 
LINT CLEANING MACHINERY 





CARVER COTTON GIN CO. 


EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


SALES OFFICES AND PARTS STOCKS: 


MEMPHIS DALLAS 
146 E. Butler St. 3200 Canton St. 


FRESNO 
2822 S. Maple Ave. 


EXPORT SALES: EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This Helped To Make 


Cie 


istory 


Can You Identify It? 


a) 





“Believe in Cotton” 





Swift Modernizing Gins 
In North Texas 


Because of the firm’s faith in the fu 


f cott Swift & Co. is adding 
mxiern equipment to gin in the North 
l Xi ire iwccorainyg , I P Tull 
swift n nager at Terre Texas 

Swif I which will be in a bette 
itior tk erve producers this season 
n the arca because of added equipment 
in those it Farmer ville, ¢ eleste, 
Terre and Wi Point 
The firm will, however, close and dis 
mantle the gin at Seagoville, Texas 
(Tu iid newspaper reports of pian 
the Celeste and Farmersvilk 
ns were incorrect; instead, the firm is 
nvesting in new equipment at these 


ints because of its confidence in cot 


Missouri Directors Meet 


Members of the board of directors of 


the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, In from Missouri, met 
recently at Hayti to discuss the pink 
bollworm regulations, the proposed Use 
Tax law under which ginners are sub 
ect to a two percent tax on outside pur 
chase nd agricultura! research legisla 
tion 

Proper action by the Association will 
be taken on all matters. Directors attend 
ing the meeting were Floyd Gale, Pat 


Burlison, W. S. Edwards, Jr., J. M. Rasp 
berry Robert Garrett, Vice-President 
W. F. Sikes, Elbert Barrett and A. C 


Thompson 


Brook Motor Corp. Moves 


Breok Motor Corporation, has moved 
its offices to a new building and are now 
located at 302 West Peterson Ave., 
Chicago 45, Ill. The new phone number is 
INade pendence 35-6464, 


D4 








@ THE BOLL WEEVIL 
is honored only in Enterprise, Ala. 
This unique bit of cotton history re- 
sulted from the fact that the coming 
of the boll weevil forced this com- 
munity to diversify. On Dec. 11, 
1919, this statue was erected with 
the following inscription, “In pro- 
found appreciation of the boll weevil 
and what it has done as the herald 
of prosperity.” 


Alanap 3 Controls Soybean 
Weeds in Carolina Tests 


Weed control tests in 1958 by Dr. 
W. B. Albert, Clemson College, showed 
that a pre-emergence application of 
Alanap 3 on soybeans at 1.3 pounds per 


acre, applied in 14-inch bands, resulted 
in excellent control of cockleburs, crab- 
grass and many other weeds with no in- 
jury to the soybeans. The tests were 
conducted at the Pee Dee Experiment 
Station, Florence, at the Edisto Station, 
Blackville, and at Clemson, S.C. 

Dr. Albert says that best results were 
obtained when soil moisture was ample 
and there was an abundant and vigorous 
growth of weeds. 

ALanap 3 is commercially available in 
two-pound per gallon formulations. At a 
rate of 1.3 pounds per acre, with rows 
10 inches apart, and treated bands 13 to 


14 inches wide, five and a quarter pints 
per acre should be applied in a con- 
venient gallonage of water. Rates 50 
percent higher were not toxic to soy- 


beans but were needlessly costly because 
weed control was not improved. 


Ropes Gin Elects Officers 


Ropes Farmers’ 
Ropesville, 


Cooperative Gin at 
Texas, has elected W. W. 
Jones to serve as president for the com- 
ing year. Jones will be assisted by J. C 


Pointer, vice-president; H. Joe Sch- 
wartz, secretary, Billy W. Carter and 
G. W. Sosebee. E. B. McKee is the 


manager. 


Mill Tour Dates Confirmed 


July 20-23 will be the 
third mill tour for the Arkansas-Mis- 
our! Ginners’ Association, Inc. Clemson, 
S.C. and Asheville, N.C., will be included 
on this year’s itinerary, W. Kemper Bru- 
ton, executive vice-president has an- 
nounced. Complete details will be avail- 
able soon, but the group will be limited 
to 70 men. 


dates of the 





How Foreign Cotton 
Has Increased 





How foreign production of cotton has increased 
since the prewar period is shown by the following 
figures from USDA (The North American produc- 


tion shown does not, of course, include the U.S.): 
1935-39 Average 1958 
Bales Bales 
North America 374,000 2,867,000 
Europe 148.000 611,000 
Asia 9,038,000 15,282,000 
South America 2,711,000 652,000 


2,840,000 
$430,000 


007,000 
000 000 


“Ino 


Russia (Europe & Asia) 


Honduras Expands Cotton 


Honduras continues to increase its 
cotton production, USDA reports. The 
1958-59 crop is about 18,000 bales from 
19,000 acres. This is almost four times 
the 1953-57 average. 

The first cotton gin in Honduras be- 
gan operating near Tegucigalpa in De- 
cember, 1957, and a second gin has re- 
cently been established near San 
Lorenzo. Prior to the 1957-58 season, all 
cotton grown in Honduras was ginned in 
El Salvador. 

Cotton is the most mechanized agri- 
cultural industry in Honduras. Most cot- 
ton farms are large enough to use trac- 
tors with both two-row and four-row 
equipment, and many farms have irriga- 
tion facilities in case rainfall should be 
insufficient. 

Normally, almost all cotton grown in 
Honduras is exported, since domestic 
consumption amounts to only about 
1,000 bales annually. In 1957-58, Japan 
was the largest single purchaser of Hon- 
duran cotton, followed by France, Italy, 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, and West 
Germany. 


Synthetic Diets Aid 
Boll Weevil Study 


USDA has issued a report on the use 
of synthetic diets for boll weevils as an 
zid to research. The diet was developed 
ut Louisiana Experiment Station as an 
outgrowth of research at Texas Experi- 
ment Station which was the subject of 
feature articles in The Press in January 
and August 1958. 

While resistance to chlorinated hydro- 
carbon insecticides has been found in 
boll weevils, scientists using laboratory- 
reared weevils have found no build-up 
resistance to organic phosphate insecti- 
cides in 16 generations. 

Many other phases of research are be- 
ing aided by the synthetic diet which 
makes year-round studies possible. 


Slaton Gin Elects Officers 


Members of the Slaton (Texas) Coop- 
erative Gin elected officers and directors 
during their recent annual meeting. New 
officers are Alex Bednarz, president; 
Cc. F. Austin, vice-president, and Ray 
Kitten, secretary. Directors for the new 
year will be J. B. Lamb and A. 
Johnson. The manager is J. E. Gray. 


Prices of Sheets Higher 


Cannon Mills have announced a three 
percent increase in bed sheet prices at 
vholesale, starting with July deliveries. 
Other manufacturers indicated at press 
time that they would make similar price 
adjustments. 
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@ Dilworth Appointed 


As Toline Retires 
DONALD D. DILWORTH, assistant di 


rector of advertising for the past year, 
has been appointed director of advertis- 
ing for Deere & Co., Moline, Tl. 

He succeeds B. I. Toline, who has been 
director of advertising since 1953, and 
has retired. Toline, especially well known 
in the cotton industry because of the im- 
portant role he played in the develop- 
ment of mechanical cotton harvesting, 
is the author of an article on Page 67 
of this issue. 

Toline retired three months before his 
scheduled retirement on Aug. 1, in order 
that he could carry out a special assign- 
ment for the company in connection with 
a training school the company has set up 
at the University of Manitoba in Canada. 
A number of young college graduates 
who are joining the Deere organization 
are being trained at the school. 

Toline completed 31 years of service 
with the Deere organization on May 1. 
He first joined the company at the John 
Deere Spreader Works in East Moline 
in 1928, and in 1936 transferred to the 
Dallas branch to become sales promotion 
manager there. 

He returned to Moline in 1950 to be- 
come director of sales training for Deere 
& Co. and on June 1, 1953, was named 
director of advertising. 

Dilworth was vice-president in charge 
of the agricultural division of the Mil- 
waukee. advertising agency of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlop' before joining the 
Deere organization on May 1, 1958. He 
has been active in the agricultural ad- 
vertising field since his graduation from 
lowa State College in 1934. 

Before joining the Milwaukee agency, 
his experience included work as assistant 
editor of the Iowa Extension Service at 
Ames, and positions with Ralston-Purina 
in St. Louis and the Kenyon and Ech- 
hardt Advertising Agency in Chicago. 


Land of Greasewood and Black Bush 





105 Bales on 21 Acres—Cayonosa 


AYONOSA where growers make 

as much as five bales per acre on 
land recently covered by brush—was the 
subject of a feature recently in South- 
western Crop and Stock, Lubbock. The 
article said, in part: 

“It was a desert of black bush and 
greasewood before farmers put down ir- 
rigation wells and planted cotton,” said 
Ted McCullom, one of the gin managers. 
“You can burn up a crop by being just 
two or three days late with irrigation.” 

Cayonosa, Texas, is the place where 
Hubert Eggmeyer grew 105 bales of 
cotton on 21 acres in 1956. It is also the 
site of an onion crop in 1957 that 
brought the owner over $1,000 an acre. 
While these yields are unusual, it is not 
at all unusual for a farmer to make 
three bales to the acre. 

E. C. Graham made nearly three bales 
per acre in 1958 despite a wet fall that 
cut yields a half bale or more. Another 
farmers, N. O. Livezey, harvested 160 
bales on 63 acres last year. Since most 
of the was long staple 1517C, 
it brought 36 to 39 cents per pound. 

The community came into existence 
about 1949 when two or three farmers 
found that irrigation water in abundance 
was from 200 to 300 feet below the sur- 
face. The big rush came about 1954 
when other farmers bought the desert 
land for $10 an acre and started drilling 
irrigation wells. They found the 
ideally suited for cotton. The hot sun 
shine and longer growing season gives 
them plenty of time to grow the longer 
staple cotton, which brings the 
money. 

e 35 Miles to School—Cayonosa is still 
not much more than a wide place in the 
There are three grocery 


cotton 


soils 


most 


road stores, 


1958 Value of Cotton and Cottonseed 


was werth 117.000 


Lint 


USDA estimated on May mpat 
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lumber 
five 


two or three service 
yard, fertilizer 
other businesses. 


stations, a 
store, and four or 
30 miles southwest 
Texas, but is accessible by 
paved roads to Fort Stockton, Grand 
Falls and The children go to 
several schools. 

“My kids ride a bus 35 miles to Fort 
Stockton,” said McCullom, the gin man- 
ager. “‘We have two churches, so a school 
will make this a nice place to live.” 


Cayonosa is about 
of Monahans, 


Pecos. 


Since the first fields 
land has skyrocketed 
sells for $100 an acre 
sale. 


e Costs Are High 
were cleared, raw 
in price. It now 
when any is for 

“There’s still good land said 
Graham, the farmer, “but it’s expen- 
sive to put in cultivation. The first cost 
would be $100 an acre. It would take an- 
other $25 to clear the brush. and a well 
and pump would cost $75 an acre for a 
half section. And the worst part is, a 
fellow couldn’t get any cotton allotment. 
New farmers are allowed only 10 acres 
the first year.” 

Dick Wallace, who bought three or 
four last year, didn’t let the 
cotton allotment worry him. He harvest- 
ed 4,000 pounds of hybrid maize to the 
then planted the field to barley. 

“IT cleared $40 an acre on the maize,” 
he said, “and ought to make several dol- 
lars more by grazing the barley this 
winter.” 

Wallace put down three wells to a 
depth of several hundred feet, but he 
has a total output of 10,800 gallons per 
minute. 


some 


sections 


acre, 


“It’s no place for a small farmer any 
more,” he said. “A man may need to 
spend $20,000 for one of these deep wells 
by the time he installs a pump and 
motor. On some of the deeper wells, he 
will need to use two motors, which 
makes pumping costs extra high.” 

Farmers in this community must put 
on plenty of water and fertilizer to pro- 
duce the high cotton yields. Quite often 
one will spend from $20 to $25 an acre 
on fertilizer alone. Then he will spray 
or dust the crop from five to 10 times 
for insects, at a cost of $1.25 each time 
for the aerial contractor. In addition 
the farmer will pay the cost of the 
chemicals 


e Water Big Factor Irrigation starts 
early and never stops till September. 
The hot sunshine which sends tempera 
tures as high as 108 degrees takes out 
moisture sponge. Farmers irri 
at from 10 to 14 day 


like a 
regularly 
intervals. 

One irrigation pump 
farmer lost 20 bales of 
his well broke down day at dark 
and stayed that way 48 hours. By the 
time he got water to the far side of the 
field the were turning brown. 


pate 


dealer says a 
cotton because 


one 


leaves 


Staple Length Sets Record 


Average staple length of the 
crop is the longest on record, 
says, and the crop contains the 
proportion of high grade 
1952 Forty nine percent is 
higher, and 36 
1-1/16 inches or 


1958-59 
USDA 
largest 
cotton since 
Middling on 
nercent of the crop 1s 


longer 











1 SDA Survey by USDA’s Agricultural Research 





Ser- 
vice and the South Carolina Experiment 


sprinkler and gated pipe systems. Other 
gravity systems averaged $8. 


Station. It showed that the annual costs The study also points out that the 

Economics of Supplemental of irrigating—including fixed and op- amount of land preparation needed to 

7 ' = erating costs—in an area of peach, cot- install any system has a bearing on the 
Irrigation in the East ton, corn and feed crop growers, ave- cost of irrigating. 

raged $20 per acre. Sprinkler systems, used on 28 percent 


™ In addition to providing data on yield of the Irrigated acreage surveyed, re- 
ooperative economic stud wove eded to cover the costs of quired little or no land preparation, as 
es | he USDA or ipplemental irri une =e . : "thee M ae Delta study water is delivered under pressure 
1 growing practice in Eastern 7 ily mage , sche es Mi: —- throughs nozzels. Gated pipe systems, 
To decine atene sesmniis were on done in cooperation w ith the ! ississippi oad 39 ol 2 the testented 
, Experiment Station—furnished compari- US€@, ON ve percent oF the Irrigatec 
é ons of the irrigation methods used. Mississippi acreage, required some land 
rt findin how The practice is : preparation. In this method the water 
‘ in South Carolina, especially Average per acre costs of equipment flows by gravity along furrows leading 

irger than-average farms and when ranged from $36 for siphon tube sys- 5 the crops. 
ed on high-value crops; in the Missis tems to $73 for sprinkler systems. Be- However, siphon tube systems and 
ppi Delta, per acre yield increases of tween these extremes were the per acre (ther gravity systems require even more 
pounds of seed cotton, 15 bushels of average of $57 for gated pipe equipment jand preparation. Also, because depend- 
n. and seven bushels of soybeans were aNd $50 for other gravity systems. able surface water sources are not avail- 
eeded over the cost of two irriga Average annual operating costs per able in some areas of the Delta, the cost 
ion acre in the Delta ranged from $8 for for developing a well (averaging $5,000) 
The S h Ca na survey was made the siphon tube system to $18 for the must be considered, this survey showed. 
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PROVE: LINED “L’’s LAST 


Council Cotton Film 





= Wins “Oscar” 
An “Education Oscar” has _ been 
uwarded to “Cotton—Nature’s Wonder 
Fiber,” the first motion picture telling 


the complete story of modern cotton. 
Scholatic Teachers Magazine selected 
the film distributed by the National Cot- 
ton Council as one of the 13 top industry 
films of the year for educational use. In 


its May issue, the magazine is recom- 
mending the award-winning film for 
showings for grades three to 12 in U.S. 


schools. Hundreds of films were judged 
by nationwide panel of audio-visual 
experts in the magazine’s tenth annual 
Natienal Film and Film Strip Awards. 

“Cotton Nature’s Wonder Fiber,” 
produced by Cotton Council Interna- 
tional—overseas counterpart of NCC 
in cooperation with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was honored last 
year by selection as an official U.S. en- 
try in the Venice, Edinburgh, and Padua 
film festivals in the industry and educa- 
tional film categories. It was also shown 
at the Brussels World’s Fair and at in- 
ternational fairs in Japan, Brazil, and 
Syria. To date, the film has been shown 
in 43 countries and its original English 
sound track has been translated into 
nine other languages. 

Free loan copies of “Cotton—Nature’s 
Wonder Fiber” are available on request 
to National Cotton Council, P.O. Box 
9905, Memphis 12. 


a 


Feed-Fertilizer Control 
Officials Set Meeting 


Hot Springs, Ark., will be host this 
year to the annual convention of Asso- 
ciation of Southern Feed and Fertilizer 
Control Officials. 

Velda Rose Motel 
headquarters, June 


will be convention 


9-10. 


Gin Holds Annual Meeting 

The Farmers’ Cooperative Gin and 
Lumber Co. of Gotebo, Okla., saw the 
film, “Cotton—Nature’s Wonder Fiber,” 
at its annual meeting. 

Glenn Hoover and Justin 
were elected to the board 
Other board members are Alfred Rein- 
schmidt, Pat Carroll and C. W. Igo. 
Manager is B. H. Harris. 


Meissinger 
of directors. 
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Cotton Congress 
(Continued from Page 34) 


added that “we would have to take a 
secondary role to Russia if money spent 
and the number of instruments being de- 


veloped were the deciding factor.” 
Second Day 


e Cotton Program F. Marion Rhodes, 
USDA Cotton Division, summarized the 
major features of the 1959-60 cotton pro- 
deals with the handling of 
Plan B cotton. 


gram as it 
Plan A and 


e Insuring Brighter Future Cc. B. 
Spencer, agricultural director, Texas Cot- 
tonseed Crushers’ Association, stressed 
the value of united cotton industry ef- 
forts, through such organizations as the 
American Cotton Congress and the Na- 
tional Cotton Council 

Spencer called for redoubled efforts to 
regain markets for cotton and to give 
the cotton industry an opportunity to 
develop and expand. He cited the fact 
that the National Cotton Council has the 
authorization upon major cotton 
programs and urged all industry seg- 
ments to “encourage and help the Coun- 
cil perform this necessary job.” 


to act 


Spencer brought out the importance of 
permitting the transfer of cotton allot- 
ments to farmers who will use them, 
calling attention to the proposals (out- 
lined May 2 in The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press) which are receiving increas- 
ing attention and support throughout the 
Cotton Belt 

Said Spencer “We find that represen- 
tatives across the Cotton Belt, who have 
all the facts, are in general agreement 


on the few changes needed to correct 
present legislation. 

“Here, again, we feel that the National 
Cotton Council is the logical organiza- 
tion to unite all cotton producers behind 
constructive cotton allotment legislation; 
for we feel the Cotton Council is the 
one organization that always must and 
will work for the best interest of all 
segments of the great cotton industry.” 


e Straight Thinking Needed — National 
Cotton Council Executive Vice-President 
Wm. Rhea Blake called for “straight 
thinking on agricultural research in his 
address. 

Right now, said Blake after a week in 
Washington, “we are at a crucial turn- 
ing point in research. The wrong turn 
ean be tragic for cotton, for all of agri- 
culture, for America. On the other hand, 
the right turn could give a whole new 
emphasis to cotton and agricultural re- 
search.” 

The danger, he said, is in the kind of 
thinking that fears research and would 
turn all emphasis to using surplus, rath- 
er than to the fundamental problem of 
meking agriculture more efficient and 
more economical in its operations 

Blake asked: 

“With insects, weeds, and diseases 
adding 12 cents to the cost of producing 
the average pound of cotton, would you 
be willing to see the research emphasis 
shifted away from those three cost-pro- 
ducing factors? 

“With our cotton currently running 
into such serious trouble in spinning 
quality because of new problems in the 
field of harvesting and ginning, would 
you agree to forego the research that 


could keep our mill customers from 
turning to synthetics? 

“Will this cotton industry be content 
to spend an average of $20 an acre con- 
trolling weeds—forever? Is it satisfied 
with costs up to $45 an acre for insecti- 
cides? Does it matter that a tenth of the 
crop is lost to diseases? 

There is no argument, Blake ex- 
plained, with the objective of those 
stressing industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts. Nor does the cotton industry ques- 
tion the need for more utilization re- 
search. “Where we do differ is on the 
matter of putting all of the emphasis on 
additional utilization research.” 

Blake said that cotton has “an enor- 
mous stake” in what Congress does a- 
bout agricultural research legislation.” 

Speaking at the final luncheon session, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture True D. 
Morse criticized “unrealistic price sup- 
port laws” as damaging the total econo- 
my. 


Salute to Cotton 


Armstrong Cork Co. saluted cotton 
and National Cotton Week in the open- 
ing commercial of the May 13 Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre. Cotton fashions 
were previewed and cotton’s advantages 
mentioned. 


May Revise Peanut Standards 


USDA says anyone having comments 
on proposed revised standards for pea- 
nuts should submit them before June 9 
to Agricultural Marketing Service, 
Washington. Any changes become effec- 
tive Aug. 1. 
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® Rot-Resistant Cotton 
Developed by USDA 


4 PRACTICAL method for producing 
cotton fabric with outstanding rot re 
sistance and improved weather resist 
ance is announced by USDA. 

The improved properties imparted to 
cotton through use of a new research- 
developed chemical treatment, promise 

° to open up new markets for cotton in 
At the Tiller awnings, tents, tarpaulins, and other 

THE 1959 Maid of Cotton, Malinda Berry, with the tiller of °Utd00r fabric items. . 
a boat which she sailed while at Nassau, The Bahamas. The Developed by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
20-year-old Maid started her world tour as goodwill-fashion %¢@'ch Service, the method is based on 
ambassadress for the cotton industry with a Nassau visit the the use of a water soluble acid colloid 
end of January. A movie was filmed of her Nassau activities of methylolmelamine, a chemical well 
for television, school and club showing by the National known for its  resin-forming qualities. 
Cotton Council. P The resin, which penetrates the outer 
portion of the fiber cell wall to become 
(Bahamas News Bureau Photo) a part of the fiber rather than just a 
coating, makes cotton virtually immune 
to rot and mildew as determined by soil 

burial tests in the laboratory. 

Using soils containing fabric-destroy 
ing bacteria, untreated cotton was in 
shreds after one week. The treated 
cotton fabric still retained 100 percent 
of its breaking strength after 21 weeks. 

Research by the ARS Southern Utili 
zation Research and Development Divi- 
sion, New Orleans, La., has shown that 
the chemical treatment can be used in 
conjunction with certain fabric-coloring 
pigments to increase cotton’s resistance 
to deterioration by sunshine. The treat- 
ment can also be applied successfully to 
many vat-dyed fabrics. 

Cost of this treatment is expected to 
be relatively low. The treatment can be 
applied with conventional textile finish- 
ing equipment. 





We’re Proud of Our 
“ORFICIALS''... 


THE COTTON GIN AND OIL MILL PRESS, official biweekly publi- 
‘ation of our Association; 

THE COTTON GINNERS’ JOURNAL YEARBOOK, official annual 
publication of our Association which is observing its Golden Anniver- 
sary; and 

THE GINNERS’ RED BOOK, official directory of Texas Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association and a yearly directory of gins in Arizona, California 
and New Mexico. 


Together, these “Officials” make a Team 
that can’t be beat in serving Cotton. 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association 


Box 7665 — Dallas, Texas 
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FEEDING 
PRACTICES 


What They 
Mean To 
Oil Mills 


by 


Garlon A. Harper 


Director, Research and 
Educational Division, 
National Cottonseed 


Products Association 


HE OPERATION and welfare of cot- 
ton oil mills are strongly influenced 
hy the livestock feeding 
practices 
The progress of those we serve is re- 
flected in our welfare to the extent that 
we have contributed to that progress 
und have kept pace with it. It is axio- 
matic that changing conditions offer us 
the choice of either improvement or 
essening importance. 


progress of 


e Most Progress in Last 60 Years 
Sixty vears may be a lifetime for many 
men. It has been more than a lifetime 
for many cotton oil mills. But, in terms 
of animal agriculture, it is only a brief 
egment of time. Yet, during the last 
60 years the vast majority of prog- 
ress in livestock and poultry feeding 
has been achieved. Cottonseed meal has 
been in the midst of this great develop- 
ment; it has contributed to and bene 
fitted by the most striking age yet 
nown in farm animal nutrition. 

As we pause to look back to the years 


of the Turn of the Century, we find ii 
difficult to conceive of wood animal feed 
ne without knowledge of the so-called 


yonder drugs, vitamins, amino acids, 
hormones trace minerals. calore-pro 
tein ratios, and many other factor 


vhich are part of even the most elemen 
animal nutrition to 
day. Their significance becomes real to 
is when we fully understand that lack 
them often seriously 
and acceptance of cot- 
these intervening 


pat discussion of 


of knowledge « f 
affected the use 
tonseed meal during 
veal 

Surely, we would be blinded by the as 
imed importance of our own era if we 
recognize that in a much 
horter time the critical problems of the 
solved with equal won- 
of knowledge of this age. 
other problems will then 
have taken their place, demanding the 
best efforts of individuals, industries, 
and organizations. Thus, it becomes evi- 
dent that progress cannot be measured 
by a lack of problems. Rather, its true 
measurement must lie in the solution of 
existing problems which will strengthen 
uur ability to approach logically thos 
which lie in the future. Partial content- 
ment and satisfaction are the earned re 
wards of real achievement but earthly 
Utopia can exist only in the mind of a 


fool. 


ado not now 
present will be 


der at the lac 
Just as surely, 


The need for protein in the ration has 


been known much longer than 60 years. 
However, a true understanding of the 
real meaning of protein balance did not 
exist among most feeders during the 
first half or two-thirds of this period. 
Feeders were more concerned with sup- 
plying volume of feed to their animals 
than they were with providing truly 
efficient rations. The result was waste 
and lack of economy which could not be 
tolerated for long in today’s highly com- 
petitive animal production. 

It is true that cottonseed meal was 
used extensively in local areas where it 
was produced; however, too often this 
use Was as a major portion of the con- 
centrates as a primary source of energy 
nutrients. Research and education dem- 
onstrated that it has a much higher 
value when used in amounts needed to 
supply supplemental protein. When that 
use was established and accepted, its 
market value increased and the net 
gains which resulted from it became 
significant and widespread. 





The industry’s own Educational Ser- 
vice was especially effective in creating 
a widespread understanding of the ef- 
ficiency and economy which results from 


use of adequate protein. As _ livestock 
profits increased more farmers turned 
to livestock, creating additional markets 
for cottonseed meal. Quite obviously, 
these advances were mutually beneficial 
to cotton growers, cotton oil mills, and 
livestock producers. 

The development of widespread use of 
rations which were properly balanced 
with protein did much to provide a foun- 
dation on which many of the recent 
striking nutrition discoveries were de- 
veloped. It created confidence that feed- 
ing efficiency could be improved in 
practical rations and encouraged the 
use of new developments. It provided 
rations which were balanced for major 
nutrients in which new factors would 
have an opportunity to express their 
value. Thus, cottonseed meal has played 
an important role in the vast nutrition 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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This Helped ‘To Make 


Collen 





istory 


Can You 


Identify It? 


@® THIS CREATURE 
made history in Mississippi 56 years 
ago. On Sept. 20, 1903, that state 
reported its first boll weevil, an im- 
migrant from Mexico, via Texas. The 
cotton pest’s spread and influence on 
the industry throughout the Belt now 
is a familiar story to everyone asso- 
ciated with cotton; and that is one 
reason for so much concern over the 
threat of a similar spread by the 
pink bollworm 


Garbed in Cotton 





Delta Council Hears 
National Leaders 


Two leaders in national fields—mis- 
sils and textiles—were on the program 
of the Delta Council annual meeting 
May 14 at Cleveland, Miss. 

Guest speakers were Halbert M. Jones, 
immediate past president of American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Institute and 
president of Waverly Mills, Inc.; and 
Dr. Wernher von Braun, director, De 
velopment Operations Division, U.S. 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency. 

Cotton clothing, including cotton suits 
for men, were worn by many of the 
members and guests at the meeting. 


Seagraves Gin Elects Board 


Seagraves (Texas) Cooperative Gin 
has elected its officers and directors for 
the new season. They include R. M. Me 
Swain, president: B. G. Smith, vice 
president; W. D. Alverson, secretary; 
Harmon Mills, Ernest Foote, Edgar 
Reed, and E. C. Harvey. The manager 
is L. B. Fox. 


Gin at Binger Has Meeting 


During the annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Gin of Bin 
ger, Okla., Kermit Gardner and Clinton 
Scott were elected to the board of direc 
tors. 

Other directors are Frank Duncan, 
E. L. Young, and Claude Blassingame 
Manager is Kenneth Rider 
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New Books 


TWO COMPILATIONS OF ASTM 
STANDARDS AVAILABLE 


The American Society for Testing 
Materials has recently published two 
new books of interest to the industry. 

“Compilation of ASTM Standards on 
Soaps and Other Detergents (D-12)” 
contains 40 standards, 11 of which are 
new, revised or have had their status re- 
cently changed, which will be useful to 
all concerned with the manufacturer or 
use of cleaning materials. Copies of this 
book may be obtained from ASTM 
Headquarters, 1916 Race St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa., at $3.50 each. 

The other book is “Compilation of 
ASTM Standards on Textile Materials 
(D-13)” with related information. 

The many ASTM standards developed 
by ASTM Committee D-13 on Textile 
Materials covering the widely used prod- 
ucts of this industry are included in 
this book. They provide methods of 
tests, tolerances within which textiles 
must come in order that they shall con- 
stitute good delivery on contract, and 
specification requirements —— standards 
of quality. 

There are 128 standards in the volume 
of which 30 are recently revised or have 
had their status changed and eight are 
new. Copies of this book may be ob- 
tained from ASTM headquarters at a 
cost of $7.50 each. 


g@ R. G. HOUGHTLIN, presi- 
dent, National Soybean Processors’ As- 
sociation and secretary, Soybean Council 
of America, will be in charge of the soy- 
bean exhibit at the Fine Foods Fair in 
Lasaunne, Switzerland, in June. 





General Increase for 
Fats Used in Feeds 


Utilization of tallow and greases 
in feeds last year was more than 
three times what it was four years 
earlier, but slightly down from 
1957, according to the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 

USDA said 353 million pounds 
of tallow and greases were used in 
feed, compared to 111 million 
pounds in 1954. The highest figure, 
387 million pounds, was recorded 
in 1957. Use during the interme- 
diate years was 181 million pounds 
for 1955 and 396 million pounds 
for 1956. 

According to USDA, the trade 
feels total use of tallow and 
grease in industry is larger than 
figures based on census reports, 
because of some use in feeds re- 
maining unreported. 











Shortening Prices Rise 


Leading shortening 
posted higher prices during the past 
week. The rise was attributed to in- 
creased costs of cottonseed oil. 


Stalks Build Soils 


Cotton stalks and alfalfa 


manufacturers 


residue on 


soils have helped Fred Baumert, Socorro, 


N.M., to average 965 pounds of cotton 
per acre for five years. He also uses 
nitrogen on his cotton, and rotates with 
alfalfa. 


New Program on Pesticides 
Is Now Available 


National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, has announced that a_ special 
slide program on pesticide chemicals and 
their use in protecting the nation’s food 
supplies, property, and health, is now 
available. 

The program, titled “Pesticides - 
Boon to Mankind,” is designed for show- 
ing to men’s and women’s business and 
professional clubs, garden clubs, and 
similar organizations. It consists of 58 
selected 35mm color slides and printed 
script which can be presented in 25 to 
30 minutes with simple projection equip- 
ment. Loan copies are available from 
National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1145 Nineteenth St., N.W., 
Washington 6. 


Petersburg Gin Elects 


R. N. Hopper is the president of 
Petersburg (Texas) Cooperative Gin for 
the coming year, and will be assisted by 
Arthur E. Hegi, 
Alford, secretary; 
H. A. Hearn. The 
Weaver. 


vice-president; J. C. 
Joe B. Becton and 
manager is Ronald 


PCG Has Radio Programs 


Daily educational radio programs are 
now being broadcast on 11 radio stations 
in the Texas High Plains area, as part 
of the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 1959 
Quality Education Program. 

These programs are heard Monday 
through Friday. They started March 1, 
and will continue through Nov. 30. 








To “THE PRESS”... 


on its Sixtieth Anniversary 
CONGRATULATIONS AND BEST WISHES! 


We have been a long-time advertiser in the columns of The 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, and we want to take this oppor- 


tunity to join with other advertisers and business associates in 


wishing you continued success in the years ahead. 


COTTON BELT GIN SERVICE, Inc. 


“Largest Exclusive Manufacturer of Gin Saws in America” 


500 South Haskell 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


Phone TAylor 7-5425 
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e Use Could Be Doubled 
this increase in the use of 
wre would not have unless 
it had paid the farmer to do The 
facts are that the present 
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fertilizer per 


taken place 


rate could be 


Obviou ly, 


off. Here are 
examples: 
1957, 


more of cotton pel 


about doubled and still pay 
ome representative 
In Georgia in 
two 
rhe 
ised by 

Half Per 


139 farmers pro- 


huced bales on 


acre average amount of fertilize) 
contestants in the Bale 
Acre Cotton Club 
pounds of primary 1 
state averay* 
131 pounds 


higher 


and a 
was USS 
while the 
Was only 
benefits of 
fertilizer and pro 
profit per 
Was 
bale 


trients 
1957 


were the 


xe n 


isa 
What 
rate ot 
ducing larger yields? The 
pound of the Cotton Club members 


ising 


cents more, or about $25 per 
than that of the state average 
Agricultural Extension leaders in 
via have estimated that Georgia 
ers could their net income by 
approximately $25 million annually if 
they doubled the rates of fertilizer and 
thus the state fertilizer recom- 


mendations 


five 
more, 
Geor- 
farm- 
increase 


followed 


There are numerous 
increased profit from 


other examples of 
high fertilization 
The top producers in the South 
Carolina Five-Acre Contest in 
1957 produced cotton for only 14.91 cents 
per pot nd while the producers of low 
yields had a cost of 30.88 cents per 
pound. 


rates 


Cotton 


e Why Fertilize 
ask, “Why 
fertilizer 


More? 
hould f 


Many 


irmers use 


may 
more 
to produce more cotton to add 
to the surplus?” This is a question which 
hould not be ignored. Heavy rates of 
fertilizer are ecommended to cut the 
cost of producing each pound of cotton, 
thus giving the farmer a wider margin 
of net profit. If this principle could be 
applied to all cotton production, farm- 
make as much or more net 
and fewer bales. 
Experiment Station 
farmers could obtain as 
profit from one-half the 
and | than half the number of bale 
presently grown if they used adequate 
fertilizer to cut the cost of producing 


' 
ers could 


profit on less acreage 
In Arkansas, the 
estimates that 


much acreage 


each pound of cotton. The principle of 
ising labor and machine saving tools to 
cut unit cost is used most effectively in 
industry. Why can’t it be used equally 
as effectively in agriculture? 

Future? 


e What About The 

to predict exactly what will happen to 
cotton fertilization in the future is_ be- 
vond my ability to read from the crystal! 
ball. 


That the cost of producing cotton can 
be lowered ‘further has been illustrated 
time and time again. In the irrigated 
regions of the West, cotton is already 
being produced for as little as 11 cents 
per pound. In the Southwest supplemen 
tal irrigation and high rates of fertili- 
zation are reducing costs per pound wel! 
below 20 cents. If farmers use fertilizer 
at rates recommended by the Experi- 
ment Stations, costs of growing cotton 
should decline by as much as one-third 
on the average. 


Trying 


future holds for cot- 
demand higher rates of 
acre. Farmers in 1957 
were using an estimated 120 pounds 
of plant nutrients. I believe this will 
be increased to 200 pounds in the near 
future. As we get cotton varieties better 
adapted to use high-levels of fertility, 
the rate may well go beyond the 200 
pound level. 


So whatever the 
ton, It must 
fertilizer pe 


The fertilizer industry stands ready to 
supply the needed amounts of fertilizer 
at reasonable cost. I am confident that 
increased use of plant food will play 
an even more important part in cotton 
production in the future. 
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This Helped To Make 


Cin 


Spain Buys Syrian Cotton 


Spain has bought two-thirds of the 
cotton which Syria has available for ex 
port, Damascus has announced. The $7 
million transaction is the first Spanish 
purchase of Syrian cotton. About 48,000 
bales are involved. 


15 fory 


Can You 
Identify It? 


@ THIS MACHINE 
is one of the “sleds” that 
started mechanical cotton 
harvesting. Farmers built 
them to strip bolls from 
the big 1926 
West Texas. 


crop) in 


Gin Elects Directors 


Directors elected during the annual 
meeting of the Farmers’ Union Coopera- 
tive Gin of Granite, Okla., include F. 
Neuman, A. M. Johnson, L. V. Looper, 
H. E. Curtis and John Coffman. Man- 
ager is Willis Taylor. 


USDA Has Cotton Loans 
Of $1,100,428,103 


USDA reported on May 7 that almost 
one-third of all price support loans were 
made up of cotton loans. The 6,425,023 
bales of cotton held, March 31, accounted 
for $1,100,428,103 in loans, out of a total 
of $3,912,781,000. CCC inventory, on 
March 31, included 1,298,454 bales of 
Upland cotton, $189,656,430; and 32,048 
bales of extra long staple, $9,405,042. 

Tctal investment in price support pro- 
grams was $8,965,598,000 on March 31, 
including cost value of inventories of 
$5,053,136,000. 


New Hybrid in 1960 





Corn Has 30 Percent 
Higher Oil Content 


A new hybrid corn has 30 percent 
more oil and 10 percent more protein, 
the University of Illinois reports. 

The new variety compares favorably 
with established strains of corn in yields, 
und other qualities. Seed will be avail- 
uble for Illinois farmers to plant in 1960. 


Harmon County Gin Meets 


Marvin Curry and L. H. Christian 
were re-elected to the board of directors 
of the Harmon County Cooperative Gin 
Association of Hollis, Okla., during the 
recent annual meeting. 

Other board members are W. O. Jones, 
J. D. Strickland, R. V. MeClendon, Gran- 
ville Clarke and Harold Moore. Lee Roy 
Crawford is the manager. 








Fort Worth, Texas 


Congratulations 


to 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
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d over a 
d. Divided 


nned under 


different ginning heat treat- 
ments and cleaning methods resulted in 
wide variations in grade when compared 


vith present standards of grade and 


processes, 


apie 

The test also revealed thers 
variations in spinning qualities 
and little relation between the quality 
of raw cotton as determined by present 
grade standards when compared with 
spinning performance of suitability for 
the finished product. 

Some other notable results: 

The cotton bearing the highest grade 
nroduced the lowest quality cloth; 
Half of the higher 
bales produced cloth considered 
able for the type intended; and 
Labor involved in producing 
cloth from the highest grade cotton was 
twice as high as the cost of 
from the 


were even 
wide! 


grade 
unsal- 


so-called 


costs 


almost 
manufacturing cloth 
to | 


Dailies 


lower 


e Summary Although no test is re- 

varded as completely conclusive, the in- 

stry experts are convinced the Joanna 

sts points the way toward a field of 

which is absolutely essential 

the dynamic developments in 

tton production, harvesting and gin- 

nto the best of cotton manu- 

turing 

This recognition is presently being 

slated into new activity with bright 

if meeting an important need of 
industry 


Langston Forms Subsidiary 


Memphis, has 
manufacturing 
Rico. A plant at 
burlap and cotton 


Langston Bag Co., Inc 
textile baz 
Puerto 
make 


formed a 


subsidiary in 





New Feeding Practices 
Bulletin Issued 


The cottonseed crushing indus- 
try’s most famous publication, the 
Feeding Practices bulletin, is be- 
ing distributed in a new edition 
which equals or exceeds any of the 
30 previous issues. The bulletin is 
published by the Research and Ed- 
ucational Division, National Cot- 
tonseed Products Association, 618 
Wilson Building, Dallas. Garlon 
A. Harper, distributor, planned 
and edited the bulletin. 

Attractive illustrations in color 
and black and white add much to 
the practical, useful information 
in the new bulletin. The bulletin is 
dedicated to good feeding and pays 
tribute to A. L. Ward, retired di- 
rector, who established the Educa- 
tional Service of NCPA and the 
Feeding Practices bulletin. The 
publication will be used widely by 
oil mills, livestock producers and 
feeders, teachers, workers in agri- 
cultural programs and others. 











Shippers Urge One Price 


American Cotton Shippers’ Associa- 
tion stressed the urgent need for a one- 
price system for cotton at its annual 
meeting at New Orleans, May 8-9. 

Adolph Weil, Jr., Montgomery, Ala., 
was succeeded as president by S. M. Me- 
Ashan, Jr., Houston. A. G. Paxton, 
Greenville, Miss., is the new  vice- 
president. 





HE Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association 


takes this opportunity to congratulate The 
Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press on the occasion of its 
60th Anniversary. This issue is one more milestone in 
a long history of service to the Cotton and Cottonseed Industries, 
a history which is marked throughout by a spirit of constructive 
cooperation with The Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
We take great pride in this relationship and look forward to 
many more years of mutually beneficial work in the advance- 
ment of the Cotton and Cottonseed Industries. 


TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


624 WILSON BUILDING 


DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Penuars we have just seen the be- 
ginning of mechanized production in 
agriculture. No one can say definitely 
what the future will bring. We can be 
sure there will be great improvements, 
not only in cotton production, but in all 
phases of agriculture. A quick look at 
how we have progressed thus far is 
sufficient indication of what we may ex- 
pect. 

As it often happens, 
grassroots of farming 
first to see the need for improvement in 
cotton production. In the early 1920's, 
in farm shops and yards, folks were al- 
ready pounding and bolting together 
those cotton “sleds” that were more or 
less the predecessor of the cotton 
stripper. 


people at the 
were among the 


e First Strippers Hand Made Big 
capacity strippers and pickers are now 
commonplace, replacing thousands of 
back-breaking man hours in harvesting, 
and putting the final touch on mechani- 
zation, giving efficiency and ease that 
was scarcely a dream in pioneering days 
of mechanical-harvest. 

The growth of cotton mechanization 
was not without struggle, some “cart 
before the horse” thinking sometimes 
(or so it seemed) and a great deal of 
perseverance by those in the cotton in 
dustry who had the vision of better 
methods, improved efficiency, and great- 
er profits. 

Our first 
pers were 
blacksmith 


experimental 
made by hand in a local 
shop in Texas in 1930. And 
in a year or so, in the middle of the 
great depression I found myself per- 
sonally shearing the metal for 500 more 
machines. 

By 1945 a real interest in cotton 
stripping began to develop in that early 
stripper country of Texas. Mechanical 
stripping was new, and so were the cul- 
tural practices, cotton varieties, and 
planting techniques that were important, 
and still are, to producing higher yields 
and a quality production. 

To get many of these new ideas 
across we held demonstrations by the 
dozens to show what could be done 
with stormproof cotton, smooth seed- 
beds, good weed control, and, of course, 
the efficiency, speed, and profit in me- 
chanical harvesting. Farm neighbors be- 
gan to greet each other with “How are 
you going to harvest your crop?’’—in- 
stead of merely, “Howdy.” 

Such practices as selecting 


cotton strip- 


good land 


Cotton Production in a Machine Age 


B. I. TOLINE, the author, was one of the 
farm machinery industry leaders who 
helped to make cotton mechanization a 


reality. As sales promotion 


manager in 


Dallas, he worked closely with others in 
demonstrating the practical value of 
mechanical strippers. He now is Director 
of Advertising for Deere & Co., Moline, III. 


for cotton production, clearing out rocks 
and stumps, chopping old crop residue, 
and providing clean, smooth seedbeds, 
are common now. New chemicals, crop 
varieties, land leveling, surface and 
sprinkler irrigation, have come along to 
further increase yields and productive 
efficiency. 

Man hour productivity today is well 
illustrated in USDA’s Farm Produc- 
tion Efficiency report: Since 1918 farm 
production per man hour in food grains 
has increased 455 percent. Production 
per man hour with feed grains has 
gone up 365 percent; cotton 248 percent: 
milk cows 88 percent; and meat animals 
29 percent. 

In 1957 each farm worker in the 
U.S. produced enough food, fiber, and 
tobacco for 23 people, compared to only 
enough for 12 people in 1943. This past 
winter the number of farm worke) 
reached a record low of 5,269,000 per- 
while yields pe production 
per cow, etc., reached new peaks 

Compared to a period of only 10 years 
ago, production per man hour has in 
creased 43 percent, and farm crop 
put has gone up 13 percent. yet actual 
man hours spent on farm work have 
dropped 21 percent 


sons, acre, 


out- 


e Farming Efficiency Increased To 
day the modern farmer plows, 
disks, and field cultivators to till and 
work his fields faster and easier than 
ever before. With hydraulics, he com 
mands the performance of tons of equip 
ment with one finger. At planting time 
the modern farmer not only puts down 
seed, but can also apply fertilizer, pre 
emergence chemicals, and insecticides in 
one operation. When cultivating, one 
man with a six-row outfit may cultivate 
a 100 or more acres of cotton per day 
Probably no one can say with cer 
tainty how much our abundance 01 
scarcity of food and fiber will be af 
fected by great population increases that 
are predicted for the years ahead. In 
many areas of the country, population 
increases are already being felt. Events 
in California illustrate this trend. More 
and more rich valley lands are being 
taken over by factories, freeways, homes, 
shopping centers, and recreational areas 
Tillage is moving up the and 
cattle are having to graze up beyond 
that. Today’s farming is a challenge to 
the farmer and researcher in improving 
levels of production on land available. 
Farmers in some areas already 


uses 


slopes 


are 
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spending thousands of dollars per farm 
drilling wells, shaping, leveling and 
smoothing land for irrigation—for bet 
ter drainage and higher yields—and 
they are making it profitable. This is 
true not only in some of the compara 
tively new cotton areas of the West, 
but in old cotton country, too 

As one farmer in the Southeast put it, 
“I felt downright ridiculous going out 
West to find out how to raise cotton. 
They've only growing it a few 
years In some areas out there. But here 
in the Southeast we've been growing 
cotton for over a hundred years. Any- 
way, I wanted to see for myself how 
they realized such huge yields.” This 
farmer's trip must have been fruitful. 
He went home and doubled his cotton 
vields the next year-—mostly through 
leveling and irrigation 


been 


Today farmers are moving ahead fast 
to improve operations and cut costs. New 
knowledge in science and technology is 
quickly put to work to earn greater pro 
fits. We have made vast strides in pro- 
duction and over-all efficiency. We can 
be sure that initiative will bring even 


vreater advances in the years ahead, 


60 


YEARS 
1899-1959 


Virginia Jones Gains Fame 


Virginia Jones, Atlanta, is the winner 
of many championships as a trainer of 
Tennessee Walking Horses. The 17 
year-old Emory University coed has the 
distinction of being the granddaughter 
of T. C. Law, the vegetable oil industry’s 
longtime chemistry leader; and a rela- 
tive of Robert Tyre (Bobby) Jones, the 
famous golfer 


Hale Center Gin Elects 


Grady Shepard has been elected presi 
dent of the Hale Center (Texas) Co 
operative Gin and will be assisted by the 
following officers and directors: Jim 
Bob Curry vice-president; Troy Brown, 
secretary; W. T. Helbert, Jay Cannon, 
C. H. Thomas and Leo Weil. Johnny Fea- 
van is the manage! 


ard 
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In 


Galveston, June 21-23 





Convention Planned 


By Oil Mill Men 


@ SIDNEY SWITZER, presi- 
dent, will preside at meeting of 


International 
Association. 


Superintendents’ 


i Superinten 
announced the pro 
convention in Ga 
ers in the Galve 


noon and a sea food buffet supper at the 
hotel patio and swimming pool Is 
planned for Sunday evening. 


e First Day The first day’s sessions 
will be called to order by W. C. Cantrell, 
president of the Oil Mill Machinery 
Manufacturers’ and Supply Association. 
The proup Willi be welcomed by the 
mayor of Galveston. Responding will b« 
J. T. Chapman, vice-president, Oil Mill 
Machinery Manufacturers’ and Supply 
Association, and Orville Williams, vice 
president of International Oil Mill Su 
perintendents’ Association 


The address of Sidney Switzer, presi 


dent of the Association, will follow, then 
announcement of general committees will 


be made. C. B. Spencer, agricultural di- 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso 


rector, 


ciation, will address the convention 


Another feature of the first morning 
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session will be an address by R. I. War 
den, vice-president, Guy L. Warden & 
Sons, Los Angeles. A panel discussion 
has been scheduled, led by F. C. Vesey, 
district superintendent, Western Cotton- 
oil Co., El Paso. Taking part will be 
Switzer, G. A. Ward, D. R. Bowman and 
E. O. Fowler. Subject will be “The Ad- 
vantage of Adequate Cooking on Expel- 
ler and Screw Press Operations.” 

The afternoon session that day will be 
called to order by Williams, and will be- 
gin with an address by E. B. (Dick) 
Free, safety engineer, Western Cottonoil 
Co., Abiiene. Dr. E. A. Gastrock, head, 
Chemical Engineering and Development, 
USDA, New Orleans, will report on the 
Eighth Cottonseed Clinic held at the 
Southern Regional Laboratory. 


The report of the nominating commit- 
tee will be heard, followed by voting for 
the new officers. The convertion will 
then hear an address by Hugh Penning- 
ton, chemist for S. A. Camp Cotton Oil 
Co., Bakersfield, Calif. and an address 
by J. B. Levy, sales manager, Sparkler 
Manufacturing Co., who will talk on the 
subject of filtration. 


@ Second Day The first session will 
begin with the election of new members 
and vote on location of the following 
vear’s convention. A report on the 1959 
Short Course for Oil Mill Operators 
held at Texas A&M, May 4-6, will be 
viven by Dr. J. D. Lindsey, Texas A&M. 
There will be a report on the West Coast 
Division meeting at Bakersfield, March 
13-15. The annual report of the secre- 
tary-treasurer, H. E. Wilson of Whar- 
ton, Texas, reports by the various com- 
mittee chairmen, and the installation of 
the new officers will close the con 
vention. 


Members of the Oil Mill Machinery 
Manufacturers’ and Supply Association 


will hold their annual meeting, June 22 
at 2:30 p.m 


e Entertainment Several entertain- 
ment features will include the annual 
yvet-together the first evening and a 
uncheon for ladies, June 21 at 12:30 p.m. 
in the Terrace Room. That evening the 
annual banquet and dance will take 
place 


e Officers Officers and directors in- 
clude Switzer, Bakersfield, Calif., presi- 
dent: Williams, Abilene, Texas, vice- 
president; Wilson, Wharton, Texas, sec- 
retary-treasurer, and A. C. Wamble, 
College Station, Texas, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


State and national vice-presidents in- 
clude W. A. Pugh, Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Dewey Pickett, Litchfield Park, Ariz.; 
H. F. Crossno, Los Angeles; Neima Neif 
Emad, Tanta, Egypt; Roy L. Williams, 
Fountain, Fla.; Shiuchiro Kiomoto, 
Osaka, Japan; Joe Plemmons, Monroe, 
La.; R. L. Barnes, Roswell, N. M.; John 
Peters, Chickasha, Okla.; Allen Smith, 
Memphis, Tenn.; R. Gomel, Izmir, Tur- 
key; Benton Anderson, Waxachachie, 
Texas; O. L. White, Taylor, Texas; 
William B. Hendricks, Lima, Peru; 
Nasim Mansoon, Hyderabad, Pakistan; 
A. H. Amier Selah, Teheran, Iran; Ed- 
ward B. Taylor, Liverpool, England; 
G. V. Sirur, Bombay, India; Zedhdi 
Djesser, Aleppo, Syria, and Salvador F. 
Rojas, Gomez Palacio, Mexico. 

Members of the board of directors are 
W. C. Whittecar, Lubbock; G. A.( Andy) 
Ward, Phoenix; K. B. Smith, Fresno, 
and O. J. Jones, Abilene. 
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Soybean Production in the South 
(Continued from Page 25) 


must be placed. For this purpose the 
spring-tooth harrow has proved much 
more satisfactory than the disk harrow 
commonly used. 


e Low Oil Problem As previously 
mentioned, Southern soybeans sold at a 
discount before World War II, because 
they were low in oil. Consequently, one 
of the early objectives in the Southern 
regional breeding program, initiated in 
1943, was to develop varieties high in 
oil. Breeding for high oil content has 
continued to be a primary consideration. 
The variable weather conditions in the 
South demanded hardy types that could 
withstand such conditions. A group of 
introductions from Nanking, China, that 
appeared to have this desired hardness 
were used in the hybridization program. 
These types contributed to the adapta- 
tion of the varieties Lee, Jackson, and 
Hood to Southern conditions. 

Although the Ogden variety yielded 
well over much of the South and had 
satisfactory oil and protein contents, it 
did not have adequate shatter resistance 
for much of the region, especially when 
periods of dry atmospheric conditions 
occurred following maturity. Improved 
shatter resistance was one of the 
early objectives of the breeding pro- 
gram, since the investment in a com- 
bine makes it necessary that this ma- 
chine be used more than a few days. 

All varieties developed by the coopera- 
tive Southern pro. ram, Roanoke, Dor- 
man, Jackson, Lee, and Hood, are su- 
perior to Ogden in seed holding. How- 
ever, the Lee variety has a higher de- 
gree of shatter resistance than any oth- 
er variety now in production. The high 
degree of shatter resistance of Lee has 
aided in reducing the hazards of pro- 
duction in many areas and has made soy 
bean production possible in drier areas 
where shattering problems have been 
severe. Among such areas are the High 
Plains of Texas and the irrigated val 
leys of Arizona and southern California 

In the more humid portion of the 
South, foliar diseases are much more 
serious than in the North Central states. 
Losses of seven to 15 percent from the 
common leaf bacterial pustule 
have been measured. Losses of 18 to 32 
percent from target spot have been 
measured. Resistance to these and oth 
er diseases removes some of the hazards 
of production and tends to insure more 
consistent yields from vear to year. The 
varieties Lee and Hood are highly re 
sistant to the foliar diseases bacterial 
pustule, target spot, and frogeye. Jack 
son is highly resistant to target spot 
and frogeye and has moderate resistance 
to the more common root knot nematodes 
found in the Southeast. 


also 


disease 


e Soybean Future The future for soy- 
beans in the South looks bright. Seed 
vields produced in experimental plant- 
ings and by the better growers suggest 
that Southern soybean growers should 
be able to produce sovbeans competitively 
with any other region in our country. 
However, many growers accustomed to 
growing cotton will have to recognize 
that for best results the soybean plant 
has specific requirements and these re- 
quirements may be different from those 
for best cotton production. The fact that 
the soybean plant is a legume and as a 
legume can produce its own nitrogen 
needs is very important, since nearly all 
Southern soils are low in nitrogen. 

In breeding soybeans for the future, 


it is not not unlikely that high protein 
content rather than high oil content will 
be stressed. Recently cil has been sur- 
plus, while protein meals have been in 
great demand. The soybean has few com- 
petitors as a producer of high quality 
protein but many competitors as a 
source of oil. As the world population 
increases, the demand for high quality 
vegetable proteins for direct consump- 
tion, as well as for poultry and livestock 
feed, will also increase. 

The increased use of precision mixed 
feeds for poultry and livestock estab- 
lishes a means for getting the full value 
from high protein meal that was _ not 
possible when meal was sold on a guar- 
anteed minimum protein basis. Since 
breeding work is slow, especially so with 
characteristics as complicated in inheri- 
tance as oil and protein, a program was 
initiated several years ago to determine 


whether it was possible to develop a 
high yielding, high protein soybean. Re 
sults obtained are encouraging. Al 
though this work was initiated with the 
objective of having a high protein varie 
ty available should market preferences 
change, it now appears that this change 
may come much sooner than was antici 
pated. 

At each of the breeding centers, Stone- 
ville, Miss., and Raleigh, N.C., a plant 
pathologist works with the agronomist 
and studies disease producing organisms 
which may attack soybeans. A_ better 
understanding of the causal organism 
should aid in breeding resistant soy 
beans or in developing cultural practices 
that will reduce the hazard from the 
disease. Additional work is being con 
ducted cooperatively with pathologists 
in other This work includes 
breeding for resistance to the common 


states. 





stripper on October 21, 1958. 


CHOOSE 





Field of LOCKETT 88 yielding 2 bales per acre and being harvested with 
i Grades: 
Staple: 15/16 to 1”. Turn-out: 27%. 


75% Mid. 25% SLM, (no spots). 


STORMPROOF COTTONS 


For Highest Net Money Income Per Acre 


LOCKETT SEED COMPANY 


VERNON, TEXAS 
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root knot nematodes as well as to the A germplasm collection of approxi- 

much publicized cyst nematode mately 1,000 types from Japan, Korea, 

south China, and the countries of South- 

e Research Studies—Fundamental stud east Asia is maintained and studied to 

ies in progress should improve the determine whether any of them have 

understanding f the inheritance of characteristics which can be used to im- 

characters influencing seed yield. Other prove the yield or reduce the hazards of 

tudies are being conducted to measure soybean production. As information is 

the influence of such characteristics as gained on a characteristic which might 

percentage, protein percentage, time improve productivity or quality of a 

f maturity, and seed size upon seed soybean variety, an attempt will be 

d These studies should aid in de made to introduce these qualities into 

oping even better soybean varieties existing varieties. For example, resis- 

the future. In addition to the re tance to the cyst nematode is now being 
programs at Stoneville§ and added to the Lee variety. 

1, a geneticist located at Gaines In the future there may be markets 

‘ conducting studies with for soybeans having specific qualities. 

to the short day condi That is, there may be high protein varie 

area ties, high oil varieties, and large seeded 


MUSKOGEE STEEL STORAGE 
BUILDINGS 





on 
* COTTONSEED 
© SOY BEANS 
e PEANUTS 
®* GRAINS 


Designed, Fabricated and Erected 
Confer with us on your storage requirements 


MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 
P. O. Box 1547 Phone: Murray 2-5521 








Seed-0-Meter is". 


4 new device for continuous automatic 


weighing of cottonseed. Cost and installation 
is much less than the cost of installation alone 
on the old hopper-type scale. 


e Records every five seconds e Re- 
cords by the second, the bale, the season 

or all three e Takes the guesswork 
out of splitting bales e No stops, no 
delays, no labor e No seeds get by 
without being weighed and _ recorded 
e Economical, Dependable and Accurate. 


Simple Installation — Write for further details and earliest delivery date. 


Manufacturers of Cotton Beam Scales, Grab Hooks, 
Sampling Knives, and Cotton Scale Repairs. 


Cecil Crow Scale Works 


P. O. Box 3092 WACO, TEXAS Phone Plaza 2-7111 











varieties. However, problems associated 
with storage and marketing appear to 
exceed the problems associated with de- 
veloping types having specific qualities. 

Use of supplementary irrigation will 
most likely increase. In areas such as 
the High Plains of Texas, soybeans can 
net be produced successfully without 
supplementary irrigation. On the prairie 
soils of Arkansas, wells are available 
for rice production and soybean fields 
can easily be irrigated. Since the sub- 
soil in that area is relatively impervi- 
ous, soybeans usually respond very well 
to late season supplementary irrigation 
On the heavier Delta soils, the value of 
supplementary irrigation is questionable 
at present. 

However, studies have shown that 
with a variety such as Lee, which ma- 
tures in mid-October, one irrigation in 
late August in one of the driest years on 
record caused nearly as great a yield 
response as more frequent irrigations. 
If cotton is irrigated in the Delta area, 
it would usually not be irrigated after 
mid-August. Consequently, water use for 
soybeans would not be comnetitive with 
that for cotton, and equipment available 
for cotton irrigation could readily be 
used for irrigating soybeans. 

As soon as possible after additional! 
information is gathered with regard to 
factors that will make soybean produc 
tion less hazardous and more profitable 
and after new, better adapted varieties 
are developed, the grower will get this 
information. 


e Summary For the present, growers 
must recognize that soybeans have speci 
fic requirements for successful produc 
tion and that some of these requirements 
are different from those for cotton 
production. 

The most outstanding of these dif 
ferences is with regard to planting date 
In most states the soil testing laboratory 
can give information on the nutrient 
status of their soil and whether lime, 
phosphate, or potash might’ increase 
seed yields of soybeans. Adapted varie 
ties are available for nearly all areas 
of the South, which if planted at the 
proper time, in a manner to obtain a 
stand, will produce a_ profitable yield, 
provided the grower supplies adequate 
nutrients where they are needed and 
then controls the weeds and in some 
cases controls the insects. 


Gin Has Annual Meeting 


Guy Oglesby and Emil Larson were re 
elected to the board of directors during 
the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Union Cooperative Gin of Eakly, Okla 
Other directors are Kar! Wieland, Hu 
bert King and J. H. McLemore. Man 


ager is Glen Suter. 


Russell Elected President 


Board members and officers elected 
during the recent annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Gin Cooperative Association 
of San Juan, Texas, include FE. R. Rus 
sell, president; L. H. Whitlock, vice 
president; Lawrence E. Cron, secretary 
treasurer; R. F. Flack, Paul Snowden, 
Jack Chambers and Robert P. Garfield. 
The manager is Morris W. Jones. 


New Soybean for Indiana 
Lindarin is a new soybean variety for 
Northern Indiana. USDA and state ex- 
periment stations developed it for early 
maturity. Seed will be available in 1960. 
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Birthday Bouquets 
(Continued from Page 22) 
and that free markets aid the industry's 
ound growth.” 
Ss. &. ¢ raner, 
Oil Mill Department, 
Swi-t & Co. 


7 7 


STONEVILLE, Miss. 

“We wish to join with your many 
friends throughout the Cotton Belt in ex 
tending congratulations and commenda 
tions during this Sixtieth Anniversary 


Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press. 

“Over the years, The Press has been 
a staunch friend of cotton, supporting 
those objectives and principles pointed 
toward the best interests of the industry. 
At the same time the magazine, through 
its factual and comprehensive reporting, 
its perception of the needs of its readers 
and its sincere effort to serve them, has 
attained a reputation for integrity en- 
joyed by few such publications.” 

H. S. Baker, 
Chairman of the 
NATIONAL COTTON 
OF AMERICA 


’ ‘ 


Board, 
CoOUNCH 


Farmers Gin Has Election 


The annual stockholders meeting of 
the Farmers’ Union Cooperative Gin of 
Greenfield, Okla., was held recently. 
Fred Erienmaler and Claude Keeley 
were re-elected to the board of directors. 

Other directors are D. A. Bringham, 
E. W. Lewis and Lee Awtrey. D. C. 
Smith is manager. 





Cotton Processing Waste 
Survey Available 


vear. I know of no publication that hase 
done more to serve the industry and you New ORLEANS. LA. 
folks are to be congratulated congratulate you on the Sixtieth 
mended on a wonderful job. Anniversary of The Press. This is a 
B. F. Smith, real achievement; your journal has been 
Executive Vice President, a positive force in the and oil 
DELTA COUNCII milling ai 


‘ ’ 





and com ad “Cotton Processing 
mill survey report available 
National Cotton Council 
search Division, 502 
Washington 6. 

The study determines as accurately a 
possible average total 
sing 24 fabric and 13 
tions, amount of waste 


process, 


Waste” is a new 
from the 
Utilization Re 


cotton Ring Building, 


Industries. 
Aaron M. Altschul, 

Principal Chemist, Seed Protein 
Pioneering Research Laboratory, 


ARS—USDA 


waste in 
yarn Classifica 
removed at each 
average raw stock characteris 
each type, and machinery and 
production data as it affects 
Information for the survey 
plied by than 200 
1956 and 


— proces 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


entire staff of our 
Association, it is a pleas 
ure to congratulate The Press on the 
outstanding nature of the _ publicatior 
and to express appreciation for the fine 
service which has been rendered to the 
Cottonseed Crushing Industry.” 

Garloi 1. Harper. 

Director, Research 

and Education 


“On behalf of the 
Division of the 


tics for 


U.S. Exports of Oils 
And Soybeans Large 


U.S. exports of 
Ik were 116 
econd quartet 
Division current 


waste 
was sup 


more mills during 


edible oils under P.1 1957 


million pounds in_ the 
(January-March) of the Apache Co-op Names Director 
season, compared with 169 mil 
NATIONAL COTTONSEED ion pounds in the first quarter (Octo Ed Weiss was elected a 
Propucts ASSOCIATION, IN« ber-December). Apache (Oklahoma) Farmers’ 
1 P Total U.S. edible oil tive at the recent stockholders’ meeting. 
‘irst six months of the season He succeeds Henry Lesch. Other dire 
million pounds tors are G. E. Vail, Morris Goodman, 
more than in the Leon Nunn and Sawyer. ( W 
USDA report London is manage? 


director of 
( oopera 
exports in the 
1958-59 
Phis 


FRESNO, CALI were 745 
“Our hea 


Sixtieth 


rtiest 


Birthday 


congratulations on the 
Anniversary of The 
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neriod 
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“Progressive and Responsible" 


Mitt 


PLAINS COOPERATIVE Ol welcomes the opportunity jomime 


in extending best wishes to THE CoTroNn GIN MIL! A 


AND O1 


Those words, which we read on the tront 


The 


Press, express ideals to which Plains Cooperative Oil Mill is dedicated. It 1: 


cover of each issue of 


our hope that both institutions may continue to grow in usefulness because 
they are 


progressive in outlook and meet their responsibility to those whom 


they serve 


Plains Cooperative Oil Mi 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
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Flaxseed’s 
Future 


By 
GEORGE L. PRICHARD 
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While of importance in all areas where 
grown, the flax crop is of more vital im- 
portance to farmers in the main area of 
production where the competing crops 
are in more o1 hopelessly surplus 
position. 

Those looking beyond government price 
support of today are concerned with ways 
and means to expand markets. 
means primarily the recapture of 
seed oil markets lost in the last decade or 
two. Largest losses have been to vinyl 
floor coverings, latex interior paints and 
to alkyd resin products. 


e Must Regain Markets The future 
of the flax crop in the U.S. is directly 
related to its ability to recapture these 
ost markets and concurrently to open up 
new markets for linseed oil. 

The extent of the loss of the oil mar- 
ket is well illustrated by comparison 
with 1935-39. In this prewar period 
U.S. annual consumption of drying oils 
approximated 775 million pounds, of 
which 516 million pounds, or 67 percent, 
was linseed oil. By 1957 the total drying 
oil usage had climbed to 992. million 
pounds. But 1957's linseed oil consump- 
tion was only 415 million pounds. And 
linseed share had shrunk to 42 
percent, 


oil's 


Since the losses of domestic linseed oil 
were occasioned to quite a large extent 
by factors beyond the control of either 
farmers or it may be perti- 
nent, first, to review these causes; then 
the steps which are being taken to re- 
coup oil markets. 


processors, 


As always, the most important factor 
was a high relative price originally 
caused by and coupled with limited and 
uncertain availability of supplies. 

Prior to and during World War II, the 
U.S. for many years imported roughly 
50 percent of its linseed oil requirements. 
Mills on the Atlantic Seaboard—now dis- 
mantled processed the imported seed, 
which came principally from Argentina. 

In November, 1946, announcement was 
made that wartime preclusive govern- 
ment buying would cease Jan. 1, 1947. 


Thereafter oils and oilseeds could be 
privately imported under allocations of 
the International Emergency Feod 
Council. 

Argentina, however, refused to deal 
with U.S. companies and would sell oil 
no seed—only on a government-to-gov- 
ernment basis. The only possible manner 
in which needed supplies could be ob- 
tained from the Argentine was by pur- 
chase through a government agency. 
CCC bought 40,000 tons of linseed oil for 
the account of crushers who paid in ad- 
vance. This oil could only be had on the 
basis of f.o.b. weights and analyses. And, 
a requirement was that a_ substantial 
part be shipped in Argentine vessels. 
The only concession granted by the seller 
was that CCC (for flaxseed crushers) 
did not have to take (as did other buy- 
ers) three tons of linseed meal, at high 
prices, for each ton of oil. 

The cost of this Argentine linseed oil 
was 36.75 cents per pound f.o.b. tank 
cars, duty paid, New York. 

This situation brought unanimous and 
multitudinous recommendations from all 
segments of industry that steps be taken 
to assure flaxseed production in the 
U.S. adequate to meet its own require- 
ment for linseed oil. USDA recognized 
the need for action and upped the $4 
support to $6 per bushel for 1947-crop 
flaxseed. The objective was accom- 
plished. Fiax production jumped from 
over 22 million bushels to nearly 40 mil- 
lion in 1947 and some 55 million in 1948. 
This country has not since been depen- 
dent upon uncertain imports to meet the 
linseed oil needs of its industry. 

This was not an unprecedented high 
price—flax had been as high as $7.50 
per bushel during the 1946 crop year; 
and, was $6.60 per bushel in 1919. Lin- 
seed oil prices at the intentionally high 
$6 price support were about 10 cents a 
pound below the price of the 40,000 tons 
of Argentine oil. 


e High Supports, Short Supply The 
high support for two crop years—it was 
reduced for 1949 and has been at more 
reasonable levels since—gave powerful 
impetus to substitute drying oils, and 
more important and of direr conse- 
quence, to the development and use of 
synthetic non-farm products. 

A similar blow, but on a more modest 
scale, came from the 1957 crop failure. 
This became evident shortly after CCC 
had sold (for export use only) its rela- 
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tively modest stocks from the 
Production dropped 
bushels. 


1956 crop. 
below 26 million 


® Processors Organize The National 
Flaxseed Processors’ Association was 
organized Jan. 11, 1955. In addition to 
the usual activities of trade associations, 
one of its primary objectives has been 
the expansion of basic research to re- 
capture, broaden and expand markets 
for time-tested, reliable linseed oil. 

Recognition of this joint farm and 
industry problem came soon thereafter 
when USDA first allocated funds for 
basic linseed oil research. These alloca- 
tions have since been substantially in- 
creased. They should be further in- 
creased to match research activities for 
competing non-farm products. Further 
expansion may come In part from pro- 
jects abroad financed with counterpart 
funds available under Public Law 480. 

In 1958 Dr. Charles E. Morris was ap- 
pointed director of research and develop- 
ment for NFPA. In this capacity Dr. 
Morris, among his other duties, serves to 
coordinate the research activities of in 
dustry and works with appropriate 
gyovernment agencies. 

Major problems presently being at- 
tacked on an ever broadening research 
front include: Means to overcome the 
yellowing tendencies of linseed oil films; 
Development of linseed oil latex paints; 
Cooperative panel exposure tests; Stud- 
ies of the composition of linseed oil; 
Protection of concrete surfaces with lin- 
seed oil; Better analytical methods for 
determination of foots in linseed oil, and 
Work on various minor constituents of 
linseed oil. 

Recently the NFPA has inaugurated 
a panel presentation for linseed oil. The 
panel, composed of technicians from 
NFPA member companies, presents per- 
tinent facts about linseed oil, its ad- 
vantages, suggested formulations and 
methods of use and answers questions. 
Subsequent technical assistance is avail- 
able to users. This program is schduled 
for presentation in all parts of the coun- 
try as time permits. 

Industry insistence 
vote a proper and comparable 
its available research funds and per- 
sonnel to linseed oil is well justified by 
need and is buttressed by the relatively 
large industry expenditures for research 
over the years. 


USDA de- 
part of 


that 


The Flax Development Committee and 
Flax Institute, financed by industry, for 
nearly 40 years has supplied agronomic 
assistance and guidance to flax farmers. 
It has also financed agronomic and othe? 
research. 

Since its 
financed 
meal at 


formation the NFPA has 
research projects on linseed 
Purdue University, lowa State 
College and University of Minnesota. 
Recently established is an agronomy 
fellowship at the University of Minne- 


sota. 


@ Linseed Meal Problems A collateral 
industry problem which has caused wide- 
spread industry concern is the inability 
under recent government programs to 
supply linseed meal requirements. The 
demand for linseed meal by dairymen 
and feeders far exceeds the meal equiva- 
lent of present domestic linseed oil con- 
sumption. Price support holds domestic 
linseed oil above, and often far above, 
world markets. 

While the logical and sought for an 
swer lies also in expanding domestic oil 
consumption, the industry believes that 


until additional oil 
tained, this collateral problem can and 
should be solved by some appropriate 
changes from CCC flaxseed disposition 
policies of the past several years. Aliso, 
we feel any such change would afford 
dairy and livestock feeders an oppor- 
tunity to buy linseed meal, especially 
when most needed in the fall and winter, 
and would represent a vast improvement 
from the government viewpoint. A 
method of disposal, which would market 
price support surplus linseed oil for ex- 
port throughout the year, would have 
many inherent benefits over the now 
usual policy of liquidating CCC acquisi 
after maturity 


consumption is at- 


tions as soon as possible 
of the loans. 

As to price 
seed processing 
a subject primarily for 
tween farmers and the 
is keenly aware, however, that while 
supports must be relatively low enough 
to expand consumption, they must 
be high enough to maintain pro 
and assure supplies to domestic oil and 
meal consumers. The industry is also 
confident that the real demand for Jin 
seed products, including export markets. 
is far better than for most of the sur 
plus crops which compete for the 
acreage. 

With one of the 
processing 
flax 
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future of expanding and _ expansible 
product markets, provided production 
maintained with competitive sup- 
port prices. It is devoting the time, ef- 
fort and funds necessary to accomplish 
this objective. And it will cooperate as 
usual with farmers and governmental 
agencies to obtain the evident benefits 
for the industry and American farmers. 


Gin Holds Annual Meeting 


Modern Farmers’ Cooperative Society 
of El Campo, Texas, heard a discussion 
of the “Farm Influence of the City 
Vote,” by Dewey Compton of Radio Sta 
tion KTRH, Houston, at the recent an 
nual meeting. 

Wharton County Agent Henry P 
Smith presented slides of a trip to vari 
ous cotton marketing cooperatives 
throughout Texas. During the business 
session officers were named for the en 
suing year, including Bill Horton, presi 
dent; F. R. Wittig, vice-president; 
Frecik, secretary; L. O. Mygard, 
treasurer, and Frank Arnold, Jr., man 
ager. 


George 


Clue to Air Pollution 


Leaf injury studies will give an index 
to cotton losses resulting from air pollu 
tion by industrial plants, H. R. Brisley, 
Phelps Dodge ( orp., Dougla Ariz » We 
ported recently in Crops and Soils 
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in the profit: and 
loss statements of the 
cotton ginning and oil 
seed processing indus 
trie Wherever eleva 
ting is @ factor in pro 
fitable plant operations, 
Rotor l it s 
and low 
rust help to limit ex 
pense that eat into 
profit 





efliciencs 


maintenance 


designs 
make Rotor Lift adapt- 
elevating 


Fight basic 


able to any 
needs in the industry 


Send for catalog or literature, 


with complete engineering data 
on horsepowers, capacities and 


operating spee ds 


SOUTHWESTERN 
SUPPLY AND 
MACHINE WORKS 


6 S. E. 4th, P. O. Box 1217 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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Battling Insect Enemies 


(Continued from Page 29) 


mall we know he is not going to do it. 

Weevils multiply quickly. Under ordi- 
nary weather and field conditions and 
vithout insecticidal control, 20 over- 
wintered weevils per acre will produce 
ufficient offspring by the second field 
squares in the 
surplus of adults sufficient 

migrate to two and one-half acres of 
nearby cotton and give 100 percent in- 


eneration to infest al 


festation 
Starting with Li over-wintered 
veevils per acre. (which isn't considered 


sufficient adults will 
be produced from the second field gene- 
ration (around the end of July or the 
first of August in most areas) to in- 
fest every square on the untreated field; 
in addition, there will be enough sur 

weevils to infest 100 percent of the 
additional fields of equal 
ize. (See Chart 1.) This is usually when 





nigration occurs and when _ the Doll 
veevil often gets out of hand. It em- 
phasizes the need for community action, 
to prevent or delay mivrations. 

With rainy weather and conditions 
near ideal for weevil multiplication, the 
aturation point (100 percent square iIn- 
festation) 1 reached earlier—-often at 
the time of the first field generation 
When the square-saturation point ts 
reached veevils concentrate on and 
everely damage immature bolls 

Insecticides rarely ever kill all weevils 
n a cotton field. An 80 to 90 percent 
! is considered average to good. It Is 

easy to realize why heavy late 
populations, and especial.y mi 





are so difficult and 
ontrol. It would 


percent Kill to re 


populations, 
ometimes impossible t 


better than 97 


The be weev l not the only insect 
that infests cotton early in the season 
Thrips often io severe damage when 

ittor in the two or four leaf stage, 


tunting the plant and retarding growth 
and fruiting by two to four weeks. In 


most areas of the Cotton Belt, fleahop 
pers, Lygus bugs and/or other plant 
bugs frequently strip the first squares 
from the plant, causir lelaved fruiting 
nd excessive vegetative growth. 
Avronomists and plant breeders tell 


that the most valuable cotton is early 





ittor It ha he best staple and grace 
It require fewe bolls on the bottom 
han on the top of the plant to make a 
pound. A it he norma it of the 
otton plant to retain a n h higher pet 
entage i the botton quare than of 
he top square 


‘ason insect con- 

» ed hydrocarbon 
} throughly demonstrated 
in community-wide experiments in Texas 
in 104s 1949 and 1950 This practice 
has spread and most states are now 





recommending application of chemicals 


to ! insects @ariy in 1 Season as an 
aid in accelerating growth, fruiting and 
maturity of the plants. This makes pos- 
ible earlier harvesting and earlier de- 


struction of stalks. It has been a very 
valuable asset and ide-spread practice 
in pink bollworm infested areas where 
tal destruction ae adiine = nave to be 
met because of state regulations. Also, 


in some areas, it alds mechanical har 

ting by helping prevent excessive and 
plant growth. In the Boll 
jelt, a good job of early-season 
the initial weevil popula 
tion and square infestation to such an 


indesirable 
Weevil 


control lowers 





extent that uncontrollable emergency 
outbreaks, even in rainy weather, do not 
occur. 

In spite of the fact that most states 
recommend early-season insect control 
with insecticides, a few do not, and too 
many farmers in all states fail to take 
full advantage of the benefits of such a 
program. An effective early-season pro- 
gram does not mean that a late-season 
program may not be necessary. In areas 
and fields where the potential produc- 
tion is less than a bales per acre the 
early program usually is sufficient. In 
all cases, regardless of the potential pro 
duction, late-season insect counts should 
be made and insecticides applied if and 
when needed. 


e Early Control Value Proved During 
the past two years, the Hercules Powde1 
Co., on its own in some areas, and in 
with Experiment Station 
and Extension Services in others, has 
been able to aid in accumulating much 
information on the value of early-season 
control combined with late-season control 
when needed. 

Nine demonstrations on 1,750 acres 
were conducted in Louisiana in 1957 
inder the supervision of Hercules per 
sonnel. A report of these demonstrations 
was published in the April 5, 1958, issue 
of The Press. 

Approximately 34,000 acres were un- 
ler supervision in 1958 in Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Arkansas. A _ report of 
these demonstrations was published in 
the Oci. 4, 1958, issue of The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press. 

On the whole, farmers 
have been well pleased with the program 
4 short, concise pamphlet entitled, 
Practical Cotton Insect Control Pro 
gram” was published in 1958 by the 
Hercules Powder Co. This was prepared 
particularly for farmers who have trou 
bles with the boll weevil year after year. 
It explains in detail how and when to 
apply each of the early-season applica 
tions and how to take care of late-season 
infestations when 


cooperation 


cooperating 


necessary. Other 
worthwhile information is given on how 
cotton insect control fits into the nor- 
mal fruiting habits of the cotton plant 


e Future Looks Brighter To me, the 
future looks brighter for a better and 
more economical control of cotton in- 
sects than it ever has during my 39 
years of activity. Current tools are not 
perfect but farmers are rapidly learn 
ing to make better use of them and we 
have to live with the presently known 
improved control practices until bette: 
tools are discovered, 

Robert R. Coker, president, Coker’s 
Pedigreed Seed Co., Hartsville, S.C., 
gave a masterful presentation at the 
1058 Beltwide Cotton Production Con 
ference in Houston; his subject was 
“The Impact of the Boll Weevil on Cot- 
ton Production Costs.” 

This speech was summarized in the 
Dec. 27, 1958 issue of The Cotten Gin 
and Oil Mill Press. It should be read by 
all interested in doing a better job of 
insect control and also by those interest- 
ed in supporting legislation leading to 
a more adequately financed boll weevil 
research program. 

Coker came up with figures conserva- 
tively estimating that the boll weevil is 
costing farmers in the Boll Weevil Belt 
five cents per pound of lint loss in po 
tential income. He also showed that the 
federal government had been spending 
four cents for research for each $100 of 
boll weevil loss. Isn’t that pitiful? 

The outlook at present appears good 
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for the U.S. Congress to appropriate 
money for a greatly expanded research 
program on the boll weevil, the ultimate 
aim being eradication. 

To many people eradication of the boll 
weevill seems impossible. In my opinion, 
it is impossible with our present know- 
ledge of the insect and control measures 
now available. 

But who knows what adequately fi- 
nanced research will turn up? At least 
it should be given a fair trial. And 
wouldr’t it be a satisfaction if some of 
us who have spent most of our lives 
fighting this pest could live to see the 
last living boil weevil in this country 
encased in a test tube of synthetic diet 
and transported to the moon along with 
the first man to reach that planet? 


Newest Land of Cotton 


(Continued from Page 40) 


and takes a part in distributing 
results of research to its members. 
Perhaps the value of such an organi- 
zation was best shown when an infesta- 
tion of pink bollworm was found in 
Maricopa County in July, 1958. Quick 
action by the Association was largely 
responsible for getting a program of 
eradication under way promptly. This 
program is continuing through 1959 and 


labor 


will not be dropped until this pest is 
eradicated from the state. 
Financial participation of the cotton 


farmers in the eradication program is 
voluntary but by being handled through 
the Association will mean that our 
yrowers will put up close to $1 million, 
to help state and federal authorities get 
the job done. 

In 1949 the Growers’ 


Arizona Cotton 


Association acted as godparent to the 
Arizona Cotton Planting Seed Distribu- 
tors, our second very important organi- 
zation. 

The Seed Distributors, following close- 
ly the pattern of the organization in 
California, is responsible for the increase 
and distribution of pure cottonseed to 
the farmers of Arizona. In its 10 years 
of existence this organization has meant 
tremendously increased profits to Ari- 
zona cotton farmers and has in addi- 
tion contributed cash toward support of 
research to the tune of a half million 
dollars or more. 

When farmers are willing to organize 
and support two such worthwhile organi- 
zations, and elect to their boards the 
high type men who have been directors, 
one can say that the cotton people of 
Arizona have leadership second to none. 

We believe it is this same intelligent 
approach to all their problems which 
has put our Arizona farmers at the top 
of the heap. 


Shallowater Gin Elects 


Shallowater (Texas) Cooperative Gin 
Co. honored the winners of the cotton 
contest sponsored by the gin and the 
Shallowater FFA Chapter, during its 
annual meeting. The winners, with a 
minimum of five acre plots, were Adrian 
Brown, 983 pounds per acre; Bryan 
Burgett, 889 pounds per acre, and Wal- 
ter Lupton, 622 pounds per acre. 

Officers and directors, elected during 
the business session, were E. B. Teague, 
president; H. G. Preston, vice-president; 
E. R. Merrell, H. G. Warren, R. C. Mid- 
dlebreok, Carl B. Vardeman and Jack 
DuLaney. Carey Gooch is the manager. 


San Joaquin To Dedicate 
New Field Station 


San Joaquin Valley Field Station will 
be dedicated at 11 a.m., May 27. The new 
Station, developed by a cotton industry 
group headed by Ray Provost, Producers 
Cotton Oil Co., Fresno, is located on the 
corner of Lassen and Oakland Avenue, 
in the southwest part of Fresno County. 

The Station will be operated by the 
University of California to aid the de- 
velopment of San Joaquin Valley field 
crops. 

Trustees of the Station, in addition to 
Provost, chairman; are W. L. Farrell, 
vice-chairman; Don Patterson, secre- 
tary; Elmer H. Hansen, treasurer; and 
Vernon Britton, Frank Coit, Frank 
Deiner, T. J. Taylor and Sherman 
Thomas. 


Gin at Anadarko Meets 


Members of the Farmers’ Union Ex- 
change Gin of Anadarko, Okla., meet for 
a barbecue dinner in the community 
building before their annual meeting. 

Newly elected directors are A. C. 
rruex, E. F. Freie, C. E. Willis, W. M. 
Rogers and W. F. Rife. Manager is Al 
bin Nixon. 


Elk City Gin Has Election 


During the annual meeting of the 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Gin of Elk 
City, Okla., directors were elected in- 
cluding J. F. MceRee, Roy Morris, Earl 
Ferree, H. D. Newberry and A. R. Wing 
field. Manager is M. E. Long 
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Progress on the Texas High Plains 


: i . - — — rw ° . 
Twenty-five thousand cottoa producers and ginners on the TeXaSHigh Pfaifi3\are making rapid and 


continued progress toward production of higher quality cotton on the Plains. 


' 
| 


Today these Texas High Phhins cotton producers, ginners and others in the vast cotton industry are 
) en re E . ; 


organized in the Plains Cotton Growers, Inc. 


Teamwork between cotton producers, ginners and other segments of the cotton ndustry is one of 
the assets of the PG. Plains growers pledge facilities and cooperation to any jatiividual or organi- 
zation dedicated to the_proggéss of cottan — thus the High Plains salutes The Cotton Gin and Oil 


Mill Press on its sixty years of service. 


PLAINS COTTON\ GROWERS, INC. 


Telephone POrter 220553) 
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Lubbock, Texas 
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® Progress in Vegetable Oil 


VEGETABLE OILS have made big 
trides in the past 60 years. About 700 
YY on pounds of cottonseed oil were 


luced in 1899 as compared to 
682,368,000 pounds in 1957. The variety 
efulness of so many fine products 
vhich we now enjoy Is strong evidence 
the technological progress which has 
iken place during this period 
Before ooking at our progress, it 
wht be well here to review the state of 
rhe ndustry as it existed at the turn of 
hie entur The hydraulic press had al 
eady been in use for over 100 years, 
naving been invented in England by 
Joseph Bromah in 1705. The saw gin also 
had over 100 years of service, having 
bee! nvented by Eli Whitney in 1793 
The huller made its appearance in 1829, 
he inventior i Follet. An improved 
huller and also the cooking of cottonseed 
neat were introduced about 1857. Press 
wm work was pretty well standardized, 
ing the hydraulic press and the stack 
oker 
@ Crude Mill History 
The fir ttonseed oi] was obtained 
by pounding the seed and then boiling 
the pounded contents in water and skim 
! ff the oil layer. In another method, 
the eed wa crushed ind reduced to 
eal, the meal heated in an open pan, 
ind the pressed out by the wedg« 
pee ~ ! weadwye were driven by 
hammet 
Wedge pre ing was followed by the 
ft the crew press The screw pres 
was followed by the Dutch or stamper 
pre nvented in Holland in the Seven 


teenth Century. This was used in Europe 
for many yea in crushing cottonseed 
wh in Egypt. The Expeller cold press 
mace it ippearance about 1905, the 
oked meats Expeller about 1920, and 
the cooled Expeller about 1935 
During tl period many experiments 
were run as to the best way to cook 
meat Thi 1 til “u good field for ex 
erimentatior bstantial savings in re 
ng in be effected by the prope 
th f OK 







Girdler Hydrogenation Plant at night. 


















































@ Storage of Cottonseed 


With designed storage facilities, 
selected cottonseed has been stored as 
long as 18 months with little deteriora- 
tion of the crush products. This can only 
be accomplished with proper blowers, etc. 


well 


@ The Refining Process 


As early as 1900, refining kettles cap- 
able of holding two 60,000 pound tank 
cars were in use. Kettle refining has for 


a long time been considered an art, and 
practiced in secret by some refineries. 
Caustic soda was first used in refining 


cottonseed oil in 1883 by David Wesson. 
Previous to this, more expensive caustic 
potash was used. 

In all refining, the loss depends on the 
free fatty acid of the oil. The usual prac- 
tice is to divide the F.F.A. by seven to 
yet the required caustic soda necessary 
to neutralize the F.F.A. and add an ex- 
caustic varying from 0.3 to 1.0 
dry caustic); caustic solu- 
used were from 12 to 20 Baume. 
The caustic is mixed in the oil by paddles 
which have a variable speed of from eight 


cess of 
percent (as 


tions 


to 25 rpm. An approximate kettle refin- 
ing loss can be calculated from the fol 
owing formula 


I ix F.FLA 


the 


pr ocessed, 


Refining losses are dependant on 
way the stored and 
One of the main problems of refineries 
is reduction of refining loss. Many proc- 
esses have been suggested to effect this 
saving. 

When cottonseed oil is refined in a 
kettle there are several factors that will 
cause this loss to vary. As mentioned, the 
most important is the free fatty acid. 
The higher the free fatty acid, the highe 


seed is 


the loss. An analysis of the loss of an oil 
having a 1.6 F.F.A. was as follows: 
Percent 
I F.F.A 1.60 
I due t materia t fat 1.2 
I ad t t fat apromiti ator - 
I due t Ne a! Oil Emulsified 4.08 
Fotal Loss 9.80 


It is quite evident from the above that 
the greater part of the is due to 
neutral oil emulsified. It is fortunate 
that part of this oil is recoverable. Prog- 
was made in this direction by the 
introduction of the Centrifuge. One of the 
first practical uses was the recovery of 
this oil from soap stock. This process was 
successfully put in operation by the 


loss is 


ress 











by 


P. A. Williams, Vice-President 
and 
J. J. Ganucheau, District Chemist 
of 
Wesson Oil and Snowdrift Co., Ine. 


New Orleans, La. 


Southern Cotton Oil Co. in about 1919. 
About two-thirds of the entrained neutral 
oil was recovered from the four to one 
diluted, heated soap stock. 


@ Continuous Caustic Soda Method 
(Centrifugal Refining) 


The first successful continuous refin- 
ing process was developed in the early 
1930's. This process employed centri- 
fugals rather than the kettle process to 
separate the soapstock from the refined 
oil. The time of contact between caustic 
and oil was greatly reduced. This lowered 
the oil saponified, as well as the oil emul- 
sified. Prior to this the centrifugal proc- 
ess, which had been patented in 1923 by 
Hapgood and Mayno, was tested exten- 
sively on a commercial scale, but was 
never accepted. 

The success of continuous refining 
process dates from the making of a sat- 
isfactory ratio controller which properly 
controls the ratio of caustic soda and oil. 
The caustic soda and oil meet in a mixe! 
where they are intimately mixed, the 


time of mixing depends on the particular 
plant. The well mixed oil and caustic go 
































Quart Wesson Oil filling line at Gretna. 


the oil mixture is 
heated to about 140°F. The refined oil 
containing agglomerated particles of 
soapstock flows to the centrifugal ma- 
chines where the oil is separated from 
the soap stock. The refined oil from the 
primary machines contains from 300 to 


to a heater where 






Wesson Oil 
© Mann 
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1,000 parts per million of suspended soap. 
This refined oil is mixed with 15 percent 
hot water, passed through a mixer and 
then through a second set of centrifugal 
machines. Some plants have two sets of 
water washing machines to further lower 
the soap content of the refined oil which 
is pumped to vacuum dryers. 

The centrifugal process of refining is 
possibly the largest step forward in proc- 
essing vegetable oils. This is the refined 
oil of commerce. 

The domestic soybean industry in 
America dates from about 1922, when 
751,000 pounds were produced. This has 
grown so that it now exceeds cottonseed 
production. The refining of soybean oil 
is similar to cottonseed oil, but the refin- 
ing losses are normally lower than cot- 
tonseed oil. 

Soybean oil is sometimes refined in 
two stages, a de-gumming stage with 
water, and a caustic soda refining using 
the same procedure which was outlined 
above for cottonseed oil refining. 


@ Bleaching 


Bleaching of vegetable oil is a more 
modern process. It was first practiced 


The Refinery at Gretna, Louisiana. 


by N. K. Fairbank Co., in about 1886. The 
bleaching material first used was fullers’ 
earth. At present fullers’ earth is still 
used, but, the bleaching quatity of the 
earth has been greatly improved. A more 


recent material used to bleach vegetable 
oil is activated clay. Bleaching is done in 
open kettles or under 27 to 28 inches 
vacuum. Usually 


from 0.3 to 1.5 percent 
of bleaching clay is added to the dry oil 
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@ Hydrogenation 
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The clay is 
by filter presses of 


oil molecule by the aid of a catalyst, us- 
ually metallic nickel. 

With this process many different prod- 
ucts can be made from the same oil by 
varying the temperature, type of catalyst 
and time of hydrogenation. This process 
a definite chemical reaction in which 
one fatty acid is transformed into an- 
other by the introduction of hydrogen in- 
to the molecule. An oil can be selectively 
hydrogenated, this is, only that part of 
the molecule is hydrogenated which the 
processor desires. It is like cooking only 
the white of a scrambled egg and leaving 
the yellow raw. 

In tne hydrogenation process, the 
nickel catalyst completely removed 
from the oil by filtration. After hydro- 
genation, three or four different types 
of hydrogenated oils are mixed to obtain 
the exact specifications desired by the 


in 
los 

the 

percent 


2eS8 


ol 


ward the tank type 
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manufacturer. Hydrogenation has given 
the manufacturer an invaluable tool, en- 
abling him to make a very large variety 
of products. 


@ Deodorization 


Deodorization is accomplished by sub 
jecting the fat to the action of steam at 
high temperatures under very low ab- 
solute pressures. The earliest of the suc- 
cessful high temperature deodorization 
processes under vacuum was that devised 
by the late David Wesson, of the South- 
ern Cotton Oil Co., in about 1900. 

In the Wesson the oil being 
deodorized is circulated to and from the 
deodorizer through a_ series of tubes 
heated by direct firing. Present deodor- 
izers are heated by Dowtherm liquid o1 
vapor and the oil not circulated. The 
oil is heated from 375° to 430°F for two 
to three hours, and a vacuum of 29.5 
inches is maintained by a three stage 
steam ejector. The oil is cooled to 120° F 
before discharging. All oils are deodor- 
ized, the usual practice to deodorize 
just before packaging. 


process, 


1S 


Is 


@ Winterization 

If cottonseed oil designed for con- 
sumption as salad oil, it must be winter- 
ized je-stearinized.” In this 
the dry, usually, bleached oil cooled 
by either brine coils or direct expansion 
about 45°F, taking a period of four 
days to reach this temperature. The ob- 
ject is to make a large “stearine” crystal 
which will be easy to filter. The “stear- 
ine” is winterization and runs from 
15 to 22 percent. It is interesting to note 
that good winter cottonseed oil might 
still contain as much as 19 to 21 percent 
of solid saturated fatty acids, only about 
three percent having been removed in the 
winterization operation. 


is 
or “<4 process 


is 


to 
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@ Possibility of Things to Come 


Future possibilities include: 

(1) Improvements in milling and cook- 
ing using present equipment, but experi- 
menting as to moisture, temperature, etc. 
for each type of seed. 

(2) Selecting strains 
yield better oil of low 
color. 

(3) Breeding « 
gossypol content. 

(4) Developing emulsion suppressors 
to get lower kettle and centrifugal re- 
fining losses. 

(5) Swing to refining in the miscella 
state by solvent extraction plants. 

(6) Improvement in centrifugal de- 
sign to effect more complete separation 
of soap stock from oil. 

(7) Replace present clay bleaching by 
a chemical bleaching 

(8) A practical automati 
uous hydrogenation process. 

(9) Quick continuous method for mak- 
ing winter oil. 


of cottonseed to 
refining and 


loss 


f cottonseed with low 


process. 


and contin- 


(10) Continuous film type deodorizers 
requiring low capital expenditures. 

(11) Strong swing to the consumption 
of liquid type oils. 


Whitharral Gin Elects 


Ralph Wade has been named president 
of the Farmers’ Cooperative Gin at 
Whitharral, Texas, for the coming year. 
Other officers are Henry Jones, vice 
president, and V. D. Hodges, secretary. 

Members of the board who will work 
with these officers are A. B. Roberts, 
R. Howard, E. E. Pair and D. M. Mit- 
chell. The manager is J. W. Borders, Jr. 
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Problem Serious 





Many Working on Cotton Quality 





GINNING RESEARCH, extension service, National Cotton Council and ginners’ 
association representatives are shown here as they met recently at the USDA 


Ginning Laboratory, Stoneville, 


recommendations. 


HAT IS COTTON QUALITY? How 
do you measure it—maintain it 
improve it? 

Finding the answers to these questions 
ranks high among the problems of the 
cotton industry. 

Mills are worried about meeting the 
demands of their customers. The cotton 
textile industry is spending thousands 
of dollars hunting the answers, and try- 
ing to inform growers and ginners of 
the seriousness of the problem. 

Ginners are worried. They are caught 
in a squeeze between the demands of 
growers and of merchants and mills. 
They can’t please both. They can’t even 
get definite answers as to how to keep 
from damaging fiber quality. 

firms and 
working to 
methods of 


Merchants, gin machinery 
research laboratories are 
develop new machines and 
measuring quality. 

Everyone agrees that price differen- 
tials are a big part of the answer—that 
grade and staple, alone, no longer are 
adequate measures of cotton quality. But 
not everyone agrees on W hat to do. 


e Encouraging Developments—The fact 
that so many different groups recognize 
the problem and are working on it is 
encouraging. A recent workshop at 
Stoneville, Miss., spent two days review 
ing the problem. Representatives of 
state and federal extension services, the 
three USDA ginning laboratories, Na 
tional Cotton Council and others went 
into the matter thoroughly. They outlined 
what we now know, what we need to 
know, and what we now can tell growers 
and ginners to do. 

The group concluded that moisture 
content is the most important single 
factor influencing cotton quality in the 
harvesting-ginning They also 
agreed that a lint moisture content of 
five to seven percent is best for qualli- 
ty preservation and that nearly all of 
the detrimental effects attributed to 
ginning occur when the moisture content 
is either above or below this range. 


process. 


Two points stressed repeatedly as im- 


Miss., to study 


quality problems and draft 


portant discussion items with both farm- 
ers and ginners were: 

1. More emphasis should be given to 

ginning for highest bale value instead of 
highest possible grade. 
2. Gin yard grouping of seed cotton 
according to moisture and trash content 
is highly recommended as an essential 
part of the over-all program for quality 
preservation. 

Some of their recommendations follow 
in this article. Others will be the basis 
for future articles in The Press, which 
during recent months has already pub- 
lished much information on the subject. 
Among future articles already scheduled 
for early publication are complete sum- 
maries of research at the USDA Ginning 
Laboratory Mesilla Park, N.M. on the 
effects of ginning treatments (including 
drying, cleaning and seed cotton stor- 
age) on cotton qualities and spinnability. 


e Ginning Recommendations The fol- 
lowing Extension four-point ginning pro- 
gram, developed as a result of the Stone- 
ville meeting, will be used by Extension 
ginning specialists to aid good ginning 
practices: 

1. USE ONLY 
SMOOTH GINNING AND PROPER CLEANING: 
(a) Five percent to seven percent lint 
moisture is best for quality preservation; 
(b) Use moisture meter on lint slide 
samples to adjust drying; (c) Adjust 
burners to provide desired temperature 
with minimum flame fluctuation. 

2. USE ONLY NECESSARY SEED COTTON 
AND LINT CLEANING EQUIPMENT: (a) 
Clean cotton requires minimum treat 
ment; (b) More cleaning is needed for 
machine-picked cotton; (c) Additional 
extracting is needed for snapped and 
machine-stripped cotton; (d) By-passes 
are necessary to attain proper machine 
ry selection. 

3. MAINTAIN UNIFORM FLOW OF SEED 
COTTON THROUGH THE GINNING SYSTEM: 
(a) To improve drying; (b) To improve 
cleaning; (c) To reduce overflow; (d) 
lo increase capacity; (e) To reduce 
chokage. 

4. MAINTAIN 


ENOUGH DRYING FOR 


UNIFORM LOOSE ROLLS 
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(a) For smooth preparation; (b) For 
better cleaning; (c) For less fiber dam- 
age; (d) For fewer neps; (e) For bet- 
ter spinning performance. 


GROUPING SEED 
TO MOISTURE 


COTTON ACCORDING 
AND TRASH CONTENT 
IS HIGHLY RECOMMENDED AS AN ES- 
SENTIAL PART OF THIS PROGRAM FOR 
EFFICIENT AND QUALITY GINNING, 


W. Wyatt Knox, 62, Former 
Mill Manager, Dies 


W. Wyatt Knox, an employe of South- 
ern Cotton Oil Division of Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Co., Inc., for 39 years, died 
May 8 at the age of 62. He was stricken 
two days earlier with a heart attack at 
his home in Monroe, N.C. 

Knox started with the company in 
Abbieville, S.C., later moving to Gas 
tonia, N.C., and finally to Monroe, where 
he served as a casher for a number of 
vears, before becoming manager, a posi 
tion he held for 10 years until the plant 
closed last year. For the past year he 
had been working in the Monroe area 
as a representative of the Shelby mill. 

Surviving are his wife, three daugh 
ters, one sister, four brothers and five 
grandchildren. 


Cotton Research Clinic 
Held at Asheville 


The tenth annual Cotton Research 
Clinic, sponsored by the National Cotton 
Council, was held May 11-13 at Grove 
Park Inn, Asheville, N.C. Discussed were 
the latest methods in cotton quality 
evaluation and new processing tech 
niques. 

These studies are the beginning of a 
coordinated effort on the part of pro- 
ducers and manufacturers to improve 
the use value of cotton through bette? 
ginning and mill processes and more 
descriptive measurements of spinning 
quality. Other presentations covered cot 
ton blending, cleaning, combing and mill 
evaluations of new SRRL granular card 
ing machine. 





A Great Cotton 


PLAINS 


High Yields—Ease of Picking— 
Resistance to Wilt — Earliness — 
Good Fibre Quality—Adaptable to 
Varied Climatic Conditions. 





Another Great Cotton 


AUBURN 56 


Wilt Resistant—High Profits per 
Acre—Good Fibre Quality — 
Earliness. Ideal for Mechanical 
Picker. 


ELLIS BROTHERS 


CENTRE, ALABAMA 


Growers of Registered and 
Certified Seed. 
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ROBERT R. COKER, Hartsville, S.C., 
is a leader in cotton breeding, an ad- 
visor to the board of the National Cot- 
ton Council, and one of the most effec- 
tive exponents of research to control 
insects. The accompanying statements 
are excerpts from testimony on April 
28, 1959, before a Senate committee. 


+ 


support of 
requested, but 
upon your 
we should like to present 
by leaders of the cotton in- 
ghout the South, in support 
for these funds. 
1 resolution of the National 
our . passed at its annual 
February of this year, reaf- 
previous 


wi 
funds being 


want to trespass 


nesses in 


vever, 


decision to: 


“Recognize that the boll weevil is 
the No. 1 enemy of efficient cotton 
production in large and important 
areas of the U.S. Cotton Belt, and 
that the full cost-reducing potential 
f improved technologies in cotton 

cannot be realized until 

tive expensive 

asures are developed for 
oll w ills, and continue its best 
and most vigorous efforts to obtain 
fully adequate research funds and 
research effort aimed at eliminating 
the boll weevil as a major threat to 
the U.S. cotton crop at the earliest 
possible date.” 


and less 


USDA Cotton and Cottonseed Re- 

and Marketing Advisory Commit- 
which held its annual meeting in 
Feb 25-27, 1959, also 
aced the boll weevil problem as No. 1 
their list of needed cotton and cotton- 
recommendations. 
industry leaders say 


Cotton (Coker 


60 


es 
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) 


issential 


Olton 


Kor 


quoted from many statements, a few of 
which are listed below—Editor) : 


TOM J. HITCH, president, 
Tennessee Farm Bureau’ Federation: 
“The farmer's largest expense, in Ten 
nessee and in a great part of the nation 
where cotton is grown, is control of in 
sects of which the boll weevil is the ma- 
jor one. Research to control and eradi 
cate this pest is of pressing importance 
? Tennessee Farm Bureau has been 
on record for some time in favor of a 
program on research for the eradication 
of the boll weevil.” 


T. B. UPCHURCH, JR., farm 
leader, Raeford, N.C.: president, North 
Carolina Cotton Growers’ Cooperative 
Association: “The small farmers are be- 
ing forced out of cotton production larye- 
ly because of the boll weevil and the re- 
sultant added cost in producing cotton 

I sincerely hope you will do all in 
your power to get adequate appropria- 
tions for boll weevil research. We need 
to start now. It is already terribly late.” 


FRANK M. WANNAMAKER, 
chairman, South Carolina Farm Bureau 
Cotton Committee: “As a cotton farmer 
all my life I consider the boll weevil as 
my number one problem in growing cot- 
ton. If I knew I would have no boll wee- 
vil to fight, I feel confident that I could 
make cotton yields equal to any area of 
the Cotton Belt, with high fertilization 
and supplemental irrigation.” 


DR. CLAY LYLE, dean and 
director, Mississippi State University: 
“Better and more economical control of 
cotton insects, largely the boll weevil, is 
the key to future success in the cotton 
industry in the South and Southeast. 
Losses caused by the weevil, estimated 
conservatively at several hundred mil- 
lion dollars each year, have been a heavy 
burden on the cotton vroducers of our 
section.” 


D. W. BROOKS, general mana 
ver, Cotton Producers’ Association, At- 
lanta, Ga.: “This is a project in which 
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we have been intensely interested for a 
long while because we think it will in- 
crease the income of farmers from Loui- 
siana east tremendously if we could just 
lick the boll weevil. In fact, many test 
checks we have run indicate the cost of 
production could be cut 10 cents a pound 
if we could eliminate just this one in- 
sect.” 


JOE FLEMING, ginner, Hunts- 
ville, Ala., former president, National 
Ginners’ Association: “In our county for 
the past 20 years the cotton income has 
been decreased by 30 percent or more 
due to the damage and expense caused 
by the boll weevil .... If the boll weevil 
were eradicated, the cotton farmer would 
have one of his major problems solved.” 


W. T. MELVIN, Planters Cot- 
ton Oil & Fertilizer Co., Rocky Mount, 
N.C.: “The eradication or definite con- 
trol of the boll weevil is the paramount 
problem in cotton production in North 
Carolina as well as the old Cotton Belt 
- Rest assured of our wholehearted 
support of your efforts to get an ex- 
panded and adequately financed pro- 
gram of research underway looking to 
the solution of this vital problem.” 


D. W. WATKINS, master, South 
Carolina State Grange, former director, 
South Carolina Extension Service: “The 
annual costs to the cotton industry of the 
continuing effects of the cotton boll 
weevil are so enormous and are such a 
hindrance to this highly competitive 
business that it is not the part of good 
judgment and sense to sit by and allow 
this condition to continue .... We have 
spent a midget budget on a vyviant 
problem.” 


Thomas Cunningham Speaker 


Thomas Cunningham, cotton specialist, 
Oklahoma State University, Stillwater, 
Okla., was the speaker at the annua! 
meeting of the Farmers’ Union Coopera 
tive Gin of Dill City, Okla. 

Dale Jackson 
board of 


was re-elected to the 
directors, and will serve with 
Jack Overstreet, Robert Kellogg, Ken- 
neth Long and Harold Evans. Manage) 
is Garland Black. 





“Dr. Joe Sent Me” 
Oleo Special 


A special margarine for heart 
patients and others on _ low-fat 
diets, has led to a kind of revival 
of the old “speakeasy” days in 
Minnesota. 

The product, called Emdee, can- 
not be sold in Minnesota because it 
is yellow-colored. The state, which 
relies so heavily on its dairy indus- 
try, allows the sale of uncolored 
margarines only, so there'll be no 
mistaking them for real butter. 

As a result, according to Dr. 
Lowell Weber of Minneapolis in 
testimony before the Minnesota 
House health committee, some 
physicians are sending their pa- 
tients across state lines to buy the 
special margarine, which contains 
an acid that helps to lower blood 
cholesterol levels. 

The committee was considering 
a bill to legalize the sale of Emdee. 








Textile Institute Hears 
Good Year-End Report 





A 15 percent increase in spindleage 
membership during the past year, addi- 
tion of a new member mill, and a year 
in which income was in excess of ex- 
penses were among highlights reported 
by Dr. L. H. Hance, president of the In- 
stitute of Textile Technology, Char 
lottesville, Va., recently. 

Roger Milliken, president of Deering, 
Milliken & Co., Spartanburg, S.C., was 
re-elected chairman of the board. Other 
officers renamed were J. L. Lanier, 
president of West Point Manufacturing 
Co., West Point, Ga., vice-chairman; Dr. 
Hance, Institute president; C. H. Merri 
man, Jr., executive vice-president of 
Crompton-Shenandoah Co., Ine., secre- 
tary, and Percy S. Howe, Jr., president 
of the American Thread Co., Inc., New 
York City, treasurer. 

Chicopee Manufacturing 
Burnswick, N.J., is the new 
the Institute, a private, 
ganization carrying out applied and 
basic research for the member textile 
companies. The Institute also trains tex 
tile scientists at the graduate level and 
is supported by the member textile con 
cerns. 


Corp., New 
member of 
non-profit or- 


New Bulletin 
RESEARCH FINDINGS OF 
SOYBEAN STUDY 

“Effect on Soybean Yields of Herbi 
cide and Narrow Row Width Combina 
tions” a research report, has recently 
been published by Arkansas Experiment 
Station, Fayetteville. 

Report Series 84 
oybeans in narrow 
bility of cutting 
maintaining o1 
copies are free. 


discusses growing 
rows with the possi 
cultivation and 


increasing yields. Single 


costs 


Gin at Willow Has Meeting 
R. M. McMurtry and R. I Murry 


vere re-elected to the board of directors 
of the Farmers’ Union Cooperative Gin 
of Willow, Okla., during the busines 
session of the recent annual meeting 
them will be G. H. 
Rockhold and Bill Rob 
Willie Smith 


with 
George 


Serving 
Sewell, 


erts. Gin manager ts 


Gin at Whitharral Sold 


J. R. Heard, owner of the J. R 
Gin at Whitharral, Texas, has 
old his gin to E. B. Burelsmith of 
Levelland and Buford Bray of Lubboch 

The new owners are planning im 
provements, including bracero housing 


Heard 
recently 
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Dallas, Texas 


JACK 
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of 


ROBINSON-ADAMS COMPANY 


Brokers in Oilseed Products 


Extend Best Wishes to “The Press” and Other 
Friends Throughout the Industry 


801 Dallas Cotton Exchange Building 


RI 7-8527 
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REX SEED, INC. 
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We Have Learned To Work better fertilizers, organic insecticides, rage retailer. The shopper's selection of 
fungicides, anhydrous ammonia, weed cotton apparel was limited to a few 


logether control chemicals, flame cultivators, de- house or street dresses—or men’s work 
( tinned from Page 13) foliants, supplemental irrigation, and clothes. ; 

ent of the planting, and 21 percent of combination of production operations so Today leading designers choose cot- 
the cultivation of cotton. Now tractors that several can be accomplished in one’ tons for round-the-clock and all-season 
we used fm more than 88 pereent of trip through the field with a tractor creations. It is available in an imposing 
the lane prepart ition, planting, and cul all ure among developments of the past array of constructions and finishes 
vation of cotton. Although mechanical 2° Ye#*3. Many have taken place since just as fashionable in winter and fall as 
trinners were being used in 1989 for World War II in the summertime and just as much at 
harvesting in areas where they were These developments resulting from home on the ballroom floor as in the 
laptable. the spindie-tyse picker was the efforts of many, many people in kitchen. ; 
met wet im commercial production. Lease many, many fields—have aided cotton _ More than two billion yards of fab- 
han one percent of the crop was har- tremendously in its fight for markets. rics annually now are receiving special 
vested with machines. An estimated ex Without them our situation today might resin finishes. This is one of the many 
thied of the cron was harvested mechani have been quite different. It is estimat- accomplishments in textiles since 1939. 


ed, for example, that if cotton had been They are bringing new beauty, utility, 


illy in 1958 > : 
produced last season by the methods and value to cotton fabrics and strength- 


= be pad carepicyen nic pF ge edgy A aac and with the amount of labor required ening cotton’s position in the highly com- 
of ne or i Me. oe 1945, its production costs would have _ petitive apparel market. Wash and wear, 
— a 19 ~ offen pte wen & been at least eight and one-fourth cents crease resistance, permanent pleats, 
ommuoa! ee ee ) Alcenagpesmne nll contr Bo higher than they actually were. water repellency—these are only a few 
90 percent of the total acreage is plant Twenty years ago there was very little of the a ye ec nag aay being 
ed to 10 varieties. This means most of information concerning the use of cot- imparted to cotton fabrics by textile 
the acreage being planted to wel] ten and of competing fibers. Now ae apgnaees : : 
adapted, high yielding varieties that are ‘through continuing market studies, we Scan the pages of the leading fashion 
ose enough to the breeder to retain re kept currently informed of the Magazines or advertisements in your 
their desirable characteristics amount of fiber going into hundreds of local paper. Cotton is fashion news. It 

In the late Thirties and early Forties, Ses, of what proportion is cotton, and is being promoted in all ranges from 
« good quality cotton was expected to What proportion is accounted for by expensive designer originals to popular 
have a fiber strength of 70,000 to 75,000 ¢ompeting materials. These studies indi- priced frocks. Through continuing pro- 
pounds per square inch. Today fiber cate possibilities for extending the use jects such as the Maid of Cotton, Little 
trengths of 80,000 to 90,000 pounds are of cotton, providing valuable bases for Miss Cotton, National Cotton Week, and 
common. In the breeding plots are cot research and promotional activity aggressive merchandising, consumers are 
tons with strengths of from 125.000 to There has been remarkable progress, being constantly reminded of cotton’s 
135,000 pounds per square inch too, in the development and improvement beauty, versatility, and value. 

The average fiber length of U.S. cot- of the end products of cotton and seed Domestic consumption of cotton in ap- 
ton was increased 1/16 of an inch dur and in creating consumer demand for pare! and household markets increased 
ne the period 1941-51 a significant them. Not too long ago the range of cot- from 4,300,000 bales in 1939 to 6,200,000 
vain insofar as end-use value is con ton fabrics was relatively limited. A few in 1957. This helped cotton realize an 
cerned ginghams, prints, and the like consti- over-all gain despite losses in industrial 

New and improved varieties of cotton, cuted the piece goods stocks of the ave- ises It enabled it to withstand the 
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“TYPE N” 
liquid wetting agent Cornwall & Stevens 


s is the new and improved ‘Type N'' MOYST" liquid wetting agent 
t is low-foaming, practically colorless, and thin enough to pour and 
dissolve readily Type N'’ MOYST™ is a non-ionic compound and is 
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Ginners claim, ‘Cotton picked with MOYST on the Insurance Specialists 
spindles, gins like hand-picked."’ With only 1 pint 
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stiffest competitive fight it has ever en- 
countered. 


e Many Intangible Gains The fore- 
going paragraphs have outlined briefly 
some of the that has been at- 
tained for cotton. These are significant, 
but there are some other gains that have 
come as the result of working together 
that cannot be evaluated as specifically. 
These gains—like the “good-will” asset 
on a corporation’s books—though intan- 
gible, nevertheless constitute cotton’s 
greatest source of strength. Together, 
they constitute the new outlook for 
cotton. 

One of the finest things that has hap- 
pened to the cotton industry since 1938 
is restoration of its faith in the competi- 
tive future of its products. There were 
many people 20 years ago who were al- 
most to the point of giving up and ad- 
mitting defeat. They were doubtful of 
the ability of cotton to respond to the 
tremendous challenges facing it. Now 
they have observed cotton’s response to 
research and promotion. This has _ in- 
spired confidence that it can survive 
its competition at home and abroad. 

Working together, the people within 
the cotton industry have come to know 
and understand each other. They have 
yained an appreciation of the other fel- 
low’s business and how it is related to 
their own. 

As Oscar Johnston envisioned, they 
have found a common approach to many 
problems and have realized new strength 
through unity and harmony. Standing 
together they constitute a formidable 
force opposing those influences which 
would tend to weaken the industry in 
its effort to insure prosperity for the 
people who are dependent on it. 

The idea that an industry 
crease consumption of its 
uniting and = pressing 
this goal with a 


progress 


can in 
products by 
forward toward 
program of research 
and promotion has been proven. It has 
vyained acceptance and recognition not 
only in the U.S. but throughout the 
world. Cotton has a formula, the know- 
how and the ability to compete. 

Confidence in the ability of cotton to 
compete, mutual understanding, unity in 
approaching its problems, and a proven 
formula for stand the cotton 
industry in good stead as it looks toward 
the future. And this future is indeed a 
bright one if we will work together, in 
the way we know how, to make it so. 

The two biggest factors influencing 
the market for textiles are population 
and living standards. They are running 
strongly in favor of the cotton industry, 
both in the U.S. and the rest of the 
world. 


success all 


Population of this country is increas- 
ing at the rate of 1.7 percent, and that 
of the rest of the world at the rate of 
1.8 percent, annually. Living standards 
are continuing to improve at an amazing 
rate and the end is nowhere in sight. 

People everywhere are desiring bet- 
ter clothing, better furnished homes and 
all the better things of life—many of 
which can be supplied with textiles. It 
is encouraging to see this desire and 
determination to progress. It is encour- 
aging for the cotton industry to see pro 
motional programs in 11 foreign coun- 
tries patterned after those of the Cotton 
Council and many other countries evi- 
dencing interest. They are working in- 
telligently to capitalize on this desire for 
betterment. 

Cotton now holds 
of the total textile 
and about the same 


almost two-thirds 
market in the U.S 
percentage in the 


rest of the world. If cotton can continue 
to hold its present share of U.S. mar- 
kets and the consumer dollar, and popu- 
lation and living standards continue to 
rise at the same rate, these factors alone 
can lift our domestic consumption to al- 
most 12 million bales in the next decade. 

Overseas the trend is the same and 
the opportunities even greater. Almost 
94 percent of the people in the world live 
outside the U.S. They are using only 
about six pounds of cotton per person 
as compared with a three-year average 
of about 24 pounds in the U.S. 

We are laboring under no illusions. 
We know that the long-range outlook 
for textiles and for cotton consumption 
is bright—provided we can continue to 
hold or increase our percentage of the 
total textile market. This is a big provi- 
so. Success in attaining this goal in the 
future, as was outlined 20 years ago, 
depends on cotton meeting its competi- 
tion in quality, in price, and in promo- 
tion. It depends on the adequacy of re- 
search and promotion for cotton. 

Achieving adequacy in research and 
promotion is a giant task when we real- 
ize that our synthetic competitors in 
the U.S. alone are out-researching us 
almost five to one, and that a single com- 
pany manufacturing synthetics is spend- 
ing about $10 million annually on adver- 
tising and sales promotion of their fiber 
as compared with an expenditure of a 
bout $1 million by comparable sectors of 
the cotton industry to promote its 
products. 

The challenge for cotton is tremendous 
but the stakes are high indeed—expand- 
ing markets, increasing consumption, 
and greater prosperity; or shrinking 
markets, decreasing consumption, and 
an ever dwindling industry. 

Only by working together and work- 
ing harder than before can our cotton 
industry, as we know it, survive. The 
determination not only to survive but 
to forge ahead has been evidenced in the 
two decades since November, 1938. It is 
a source of great strength in 1959 as the 
industry stands on the threshold of vast 
opportunity. 


Action Promised Crushers 


Plenty of action is promised the more 
energetic members of Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association at the June 8-9 
convention in Houston. Prizes are off- 
ered in a fishing rodeo, skeet shoot and 
volf tournament. The entertainment com- 
mittee is F. G. Nichol, chairman; George 
Hopkins, co-chairman; L. W. Althauser, 
D. D. Day, Louis Fields, Jack Foster, 
T. H. Hughston, W. H. Kutner, R. C. 
Pope and Milton Tobian. 





Valley Processors’ 
Dates April 4-5 


Valley Oilseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its 1960 conven- 
tion April 4-5 at the Buena Vista 
Hotel in Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, Memphis, is secretary. 











Harry Baker To Be Host 





Pioneer California Gin 
Plans Reunion 


The almost forgotten art of American 
storytelling will undergo a full blown 
revival in the tiny cotton metropolis of 
Helm, Calif., May 26. 

For the last time, growers and ginners 
will gather in the original Gin Mana 
ger’s office at Producers Cotton Oil 
Co.’s Helm gin to swap yarns and cotton 
talk. On the very next day the office, 
which was built in the days of cotton 
infancy in California, 1930, will be up- 
rooted and hauled away. From 2 to 5 
p.m. ranchers, ginners (and retired 
ranchers and ginners) will swap lies, 
legends and literature about the “pood 
old days.” 

Producers’ first gin manager at Helm 
will be official host at this Helm re- 
union Harry Baker, now president 
of Producers’ and of national promin- 
ence in the cotton industry, is chairman 
of the board of National Cotton Council. 

Baker will be “official Helm Gin 
Manager” for the day, taking over from 
Jack King, the latest of a long line of 
managers and ginners who have served 
at this landmark of California cotton. 
Assisting Baker in greeting old friends 
from Helm, Tranquillity, San Joaquin, 
Five Points and points west will be Ray 
Provost, Producers’ vice-president, who 
vas Helm Gin Manager from 1934-1941; 
Tom O'Neill, Calflax Ranch manager, 
who was bookkeeper and gin manager 
from 1930 to 1933, and Sam Smith, dis- 
trict field supervisor, who was Helm 
manager from 1949 to 1951. 

There will be former 
“Helmsmen” who have gone to higher 
positions with the company, including 
Gin Managers Bob Gleason of Murietta 
Gin, Tranquillity, who preceded Jack 
King; Sandy Sandusky, Lemoore; Nash 
Fernandez, Five Points; Homer Hag 
gard, Delta Gin, Merced County: Gary 
Cregger, Old River Gin, Kern County; 
Charles West, Arizona; Larry Warren, 
Imperial Valley, the Ernest Pruitts, the 
Vern Masons and others. 


many other 
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GEORGE B 


President, 
Greenville, 


resident of Delta Cotton Oil 


ALEXANDER 
(1857-1936) 
1927-29 


Miss. 


AWTON (Ris 
(1861-1941) 
resident, 1932-11 


Hartsville, S.( 


resident 


Hartsville Oil 





(Right 


Mill 





Mills 





E. M. DURHAM 
(1842-1932) 
President, 1919-27 
President 1927-32 
Vicksburg, Miss. 
President of Refuge Cotton Oil Co. 


(Left) 


Emeritus, 


aor 
eF 





J. J. CULBERTSON (Left) 
(1852-1932) 

1929-32 
Paris, Texas 


Vice-President, Southland Cotton Oil Co, 


President, 





W. F. PENDLETON 
(1875-1945) 

1941-42 

Dallas, Texas 


(Left) 
President 


(ieneral Manager, Swift & Company Oil 
Mills, Texas District 





Ghe Old Huard 


(1). May 20, 1919, a group of promi- 


nent members of the Interstate Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association (now known 
as the National Cottonseed Products 


met in the room of the 
late J. J. Culbertson at the Grunewald 
Hotel in New Orleans, La., to organize 
an honorary society to be known as “The 
Old Guard.” 


Association, Inc.) 


The purposes of this organization were 
stated to be strictly social and to per- 
petuate the spirit of good-fellowship and 
comradeship that had always marked 
the annual meetings and greetings of the 
members of the parent Association. 

During this meeting plans for the on 
ganization were completed and the group 
informally adopted a constitution and 
by-laws. It was decided that the number 
of members would be limited to the num 
ber of years of the organization of the 
Interstate Association; therefore, since 
the Association had been in existence for 
23 years, there could only be 23 members 
until the next annual convention at 
which one more member would be added 
by election. Each year thereafter anoth 
er member would be elected. 

rhe original 23 members were as fol 
lows: George B. Alexander, Greenville, 
Miss.; John Aspegren, New York, N.Y.; 
George L. Baker, Columbia, S.C.; E. B. 
Borden, Jr., Goldsboro, N.C.; F. W 
Brode, Memphis, Tenn.; E. E. Chandler, 
Chicago, Ill; J. J. Culbertson, Paris, 


Texas; E. T. George, New Orleans, La.; 
C. L. Ives, New Bern, N.C.; W. E. Je 
vey, New Orleans; Fred B. Jones, Mem 


phis; John S. LeClereq, Dallas; H. J. 
Parrish, Memphis; Edw. S. Ready, 
Helena, Ark.; James D. Dawson, Hous 
ton; J. H. DuBose, Memphis; FE. M. 
Durham, Vicksburg, Miss.; C. FitzSi 
mons, Columbia, S.C.; Joseph G. Gash, 
New York, N.Y.: Moses Frank, Atlanta; 
Robert Gibson, Dallas; L. W. Haskell, 


Savannah, Ga. and A. H. D. Perkins, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

The last four named were elected 
honorary members; the other 19 were 
active members. 

It was also decided at the organiza- 
tion meeting that new members would 
be elected to fill vacancies each year 


caused by death, in order that the num- 


bu 
Richard C. Doughtie, Ir. 


Historian, 
Che Old Guard 





ber of members would always correspond 
to the age of the Association. 

It would not be difficult to imagine the 
eager anticipation with which this illus 
trious group awaited the next convention 
and their first annual reunion and ban 
quet. 

The motto adopted by the original 
membership was “Toujours Pret.” It 
has been written that “truly The Old 
Guard may die, but it will never sur 
render.” 


e First Reunion At the first annual 
reunion in 1920, the designation of the 
membership was amended in the follow- 
ing manner: The active membership 
would equal the years of the age of the 
Association and that an honorary classi- 
fication would be established. Under this 
agreement, the original four honorary 
members remained in the honorary class- 
ification and four additional active mem- 
bers were elected in addition to the one 
previously specified. The new members 
thus elected were: John W. Todd, New 
Orleans,; George F. Tennille, Savannah, 
Ga.; Joseph J. Lawton, Hartsville, S. ¢ 
George W. Covington, Hazlehurst, Miss 
and W. |. Yopp, Dallas. 

In addition, one additional honorary 
member was elected ,. J. Buston, Liver- 
pool, England 

Thus, the membership after the 1920 
reunion was 24 active members and five 
honorary members. 


e Chief Objectives During the first 
16 years of The Old Guard, the chief 
objectives of the organization, explained 
verbally each year to the new members, 
were to honor each year some member, 
or members, of the Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association (now known as 
the National Cottonseed Products Asso 
ciation, Inc.) who had rendered long 
and faithful and disinterested service 
for the industry as a whole, always 
keeping the active membership equal to 
the life of the Interstate and National 
Association combined, and to meet an 
nually for the purpose of cementing the 
fraternal and friendly feeling existing 
between members, and always keeping 
to the forefront the vital interests of 
the industry 

A committee was appointed in 1933 to 
study the constitution and by-laws of 
the Society, together with amendments, 
and to make formal recommendations to 
the membership at the sixteenth annual 
reunion. This was done and the membe? 
ship voted to accept the committee's 
recommendation as presented; thus, the 
revised constitution and by-laws were 
formally approved and adopted and 
published by the membership on June 5 
1934. The committee making the re 
ommendations was G W. Covington, 
*. T. George and Christie Benet 


’ 


e Membership Requirements—Each year, 
under the constitution and by-laws, ons 
new me mber Is e€1e¢ ted as an active mem 
ber. Should an active member die du 
ing the year, an additional member is 
also elected to replace the deceased com 
rade. Should an active member retire 
from the industry during the year, he 
automatically becomes an honorary mem 
ber by election. Should an _ honorary 


(Continued on Page 89) 
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GEORGE W. COVINGTON (Right) 
(1870-1948) 
President 1942-44 
Jackson, Miss. 
President, Mississippi Cottonseed 
Products Co. 


STARK W. WILBOR (Left) 
President 1944-17 
Paris, Texas 
President, Southland Cotton Oil Co 


W. D. LOWE (Right) 
President 1947-49 
Jackson, Miss. 
President, Mississippi Cottonseed 
Products Co. 


CHRISTIE BENET (Left) 
(1880-1951) 
President 1949-50 
Columbia, S.C. 
General Counsel of the National Cotton- 
seed Products Association, Ine. 


THOMAS C. LAW (Right) 
President 1950- 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chairman of the Board, Law Engineering 
Testing Co. 
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Research on Proteins vitamin \v was always 3. Proteins, H. Neurath and 
essentia ! r a diet for pou Bailey, Ed., 2 vols. in 4 
some animal pro demic Press, New York, 
whether anima i. Proceedings of the Borden Cen- 
necessary as 5s tennial Symposium on Nutrition, 
apparent ; th New York, 1958 


Re agaes e What of the Future? In the face 

When t ami sd of rapid, even spectacular. advances in 

e Amino Acid Requirements in Nutrition ( ( - the vitami: our knowledge in all fields of science, it 
" mont } rete f ' id tt found in the com vould be almost fatal to venture to pre 
eget P x? oe s. Since the vitamin where we shall go and how fast. We 

with bacteria. it ‘ at the beginning of a great new era 

anima con In protein chemistry; because so much 

thout inducin has already been done, it seems that we 
» lone . hould make further remarkable prog 
ina thi a s in understanding the complexitie 
from of protein chemistry and the complex 
nimals now | ties of proteins. One might even hon 
pro that it should be possible to synthesize 

P ’ simple proteins and understand better 
the experi the process of synthesis of proteins it 
; working living tissue. And when this understand 


‘ PPT 
» vee! 


therefore. ing comes ab 7 | » closer 
inderstanding tl ! r growth 
j 1 th lz re fF abnormalities of 
Ss occul tumors. 
assumed that oteIns serve 
e Effect of Heat and Processing on ly as ; > of amino acids and have 
Proteins ith the understanding sidered ily as such. This 
the import ‘ roper amino acids yg assumption and has been a us¢ 
; ; probably is a little naive. The: 
only mi is mounting evidence li } 
yrotein but the protein h: ffect beyond exp 
ligestive on by amino omposition alo 
broken up by ! Is a great ! field for research 
ch person's health is determined it 
vays possible a great : » by his genetic constit 


le protell Li mits of his inherent 
and damag | rood and bad n there are the possi 


ha way th ities through nutrition of making the 
t of them. This means not only con 
f the nutri 


of the general nature of he 


ents fat, carbohydrates, and _ protein 


and the vitamins and minera!s, but als 


perhaps of the vecifi , of the 
cifi yp & or protein 
a great challenge to medicine and 
nutrition; it is based on the assumptior 
that r each person there : a die 
which will be most beneficial f him; 
his may not necessarily be same 
as » one f the next person. In ordet 
to conduct this kind of research, we wi 
now more about proteins 


differences in structure of 


yroteins that are eaten. 
growing world population 
be need f ater amount 
food, and particular! F greate! 
amounts of protein 
necessary to make the f 
existing information n proteins 
as supplementation of the proteins, 
mixing, and better handling. Mucl 
done if we understand the nature 
proteins themselves and mucl 
can » done directly without the inter 
vention of the animal if v now how 
convert seed ite tly into 
terials that can use yy humans 
These are gre: \ food 
hemist and in nutrition and this is an 
area where the Seed Protein Pioneering 
Research Laboratory may be 
make an important contribution by i 
quiring into the fundamental chemistry 
General References This | . of seed proteins 
necessity, altogether to ap e Summary We might summariz 
; stating that there wil 
I search because there 
: iy gener; wople who are attrac 
feren may be helpfu f darkness and who wi 
1. Processed Plant Protein Food- le with the unknown and pioneer 
stuffs, Aaron M. Altschul, Ed., Aca ing » produce a little more lig 
emi Pre ° Ne \A Yor ; L958 worid 
History of Nutrition, E There will al be the need for re- 
n Houghton fflin, | _ not as a luxury, nor as something 
e Discovery of Vitamin B t ton, I! ‘ 1ut on and off at will, but 
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to meet the needs of an expanding popu- 
lation with an unquenchable desire for 
a better standard of living, for longevi- 
ty. and for more healthful living. These 
will not come about in a haphazard way 
but can only be accomplished through 
an understanding of the fundamental 
chemistry and physics of the living 


process. 


Feeding Practices 


(Continued from Page 60) 


discoveries of the last cen 
tury 

This relationship has in no way been a 
one-way The prestige of cotton 
meal now owes much to the work 
of nutrition scientists and its opportuni 
ty for unrestricted usefulness in the 
future is highly dependent on studies In 
progress or being planned. 

Not more than 30 years 
lief was prevalent among 
so-called “cottonseed meal 
cattle existed when animals 
meal for extensive periods. 
proved the supposed “injury” was not 
an effect of the meal but rather a simple 
vitamin A deficiency. Similar unfounded 
beliefs existed that cottonseed meal 
caused dairy udder congestion, constipa 
tion, and other harmful effects. These, 
ke the vitamin A deficiency problem, 
solved through research and educa- 


quarter of a 


street 


eed 


ago the be 
many that a 
injury” to 
consumed 
Research 


were 
tion 
Many phases of livestock and poultry 
feeding would be more strange to a 
farmer of the early 1900’s than Rip Van 
Winkle’s was to him after his 
ong sleep 
The present-day feeder is rapidly be 
coming a skilled technician; the live 
stock enterprise is business 
which has no place for any 
past te ndency to be a sociological re fue. 
Ph.D uncommon 
the management of the 
prises. Undergraduate degrees 
coming quite common, even in 
management of medium-size 
Dusty or muddy cowlots, where 
milked by hand around a 
feed trough, have been replaced by as 
sembly line milking operations or even 
a milking parlor. Only rarely is a 
flock of hens seen along the 
barnyard. Even the old barnyard 
10 longer an identifying characteristk 
the homestead. 
produced on highly 
farms or in cage 
yesterday's farm 
scratched 1 the barnyard and 
searched fence rows for feed, except for 
the corn whicl Was shelled off the 
and scattered on the ground in the 
afternoon, today’s laying flocks may 
have automatic feeders which 
provide the exact amount of each needed 
nutrient. This finely 
that it may contain ingredients In 
ih small amounts as to be 
in milligrams per ton of feed. 
The efficient steer which finished for 
market on the assembly line of a modern 
feedlot is not the same yearling which 
fed and hay without protein 
supplement a generation or so ago. Few 
are the swine which are fed corn-on-the 
cob on the ground of a muddy lot. Their 
rations now are often carefully 
planned than are the meals of you 
children. A formula recommended 
for baby pigs by a leading swine 
nutritionist contains 35 separate ingredi 
ents. Many of these were unknown 30 
vears ago and it is doubtful if more 
than three or four of them were eve 


becoming a 
nstitution 
degrees are not among 
larger enter 
are be 
the 
operations. 
cows 


were 


common 


farm 


roadside o1 


farm 
Today's eggs 

spec ialized 

ayel 


Tioc} 


are 


houses 


access to 


feed is so balanced 
some 


measured 


Was yrain 
more 


teed 


tate 


used in their form during those 
years. 

In this complex system of animal pro 
duction one dominant fact stands out 
We are even now only at the threshold 
of the true technology of feeding. Lik« 
the chain reaction of an atomic explo 
sion, changes must necessarily become 
more rapid with each new discovery. 
Quite suddenly, the effective confusion 
period of Farmer Van Winkle’s nap has 
been reduced to than one-tenth of 
the original time. Therefore, it 
quite important that we consider 
fully the significance of these advances 

the cottonseed crushing industry 


e Must Change With Times Obvious 
ly, such an evaluation depends on re 
nition that changes which affect the sale 
and use of products have occurred 
and will occur even more rapidly in the 
near future. Our serious erro} 
would be to become an ostrich in this 
shifting sand of constant change. We 
have an obligation to and to 
those w serve to evaluate the soundness 
of changes, lending full support to the 
desirable and providing vigorous opposi 
tion to the undesirable. In doing this, 
we must apply the cold facts of livestock 
production efficiency and economy. Most 
important of all is the necessity to make 
certain that we make needed changes as 
each worthwhile advance of 
tial customers Is made If we do not 
make changes to increase the 
isefulness of product in the live 
feeding economy, we must expect 
the leadership and markets we 
have enjoyed. 
Even now, we 


present 


less 
becomes 


care 


coy 
our 


most 


ourselves 


oul poten 
necessary 
our 
stock 


to lose 


face the stark reality 
that swine and poultry feeds of the im 
mediate future will demand 
fiber content We cannot 
pete effectively in this market 
so long as we produce a meal containing 
13 to 14 percent fiber while a competing 
product Is guaranteed to contain not 
more than three percent. 

The protein concentrates which will be 
demanded for efficient feeds of the fu 
must provide the available essential 
amino acids needed by the animals being 
fed. Research has demonstrated that the 


less and less 
hope to com 


valuable 


ture 


feeder may use considerably less 
if that which is used contains an 
balance of available essential amino 
acids. As we now process cottonseed, we 
are seriously damaging some of the most 
essential amino acids. We must rush our 
research to determine how the reduction 
is occurring and we must then aggres 
sively adopt processing methods which 
will prevent the reduction 
Undesirable factors such as 
vossypol will continue to 
access to premlum 
rations until our 
practical processing 
nate it. The problem is difficult 
incentive overwhelmingly 
The present state of knowledge 
offers an outstanding opportunity t 
each a solution. The time re 
quired for solution will depend on the 
extent of the pressure we place on the 
problems and the soundness of 
search planning. 
We must never 
beliving that a good product automati 
cally sells itself. Modern and pro 
motion programs have proved again and 
again, that it is a fallacy to believe that 
the world will beat a path through the 
wilderness to the door of him who mak: 
a better mousetrap. That mousetrap, and 
our product, would surely decay in the 
wilderness of inadequate promotion 
We will 
difficult to 
moving tream 
whirlpools and 


protein 
ideal 


active 
deny us free 
markets in the best 
research has developed 
methods to elimi 
but the 
outweighs the 
cost oul 
0 


successful 


out re 


make the mistake of 


aieCs 


that it is mo 

center of a fast 
creates its own 
back currents. The 
changing livestock and poultry ecenomy 
is Indeed a young torrent that can carry 
you fast and far, wreck you on treache 
rous rapids, or sidetrack you in the 
stagnant sloughs of inactivity. Our craft 
must be well built for the task it face 

and it must be guided by judgment 
vision, 


remembet 
stay in the 
whi h 


rood 


and 


Texas Crushers Move Office 


Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa 
tion has moved its offices to 629 Wilson 
Building, Dallas 1, phone 
number will be Riverside 


Texas 


where the new 


R-RVPOH 





SHEET METAL 


Rubber-Lined Elbows. 
Plastic-Lined Elbows. 


2910 Ave. “A” 





FABRICATORS 


We Manufacture: 


High Efficiency Cyclone Dust Collectors. 
All Metal Bootless Type Traveling Telescope. 
All Metal Bootless Type Stationary 


Telescope. 


Lint Traps for Lint Cleaner Discharges. 
All Steel Customer Seed Bins. 
We specialize in Gin Repair Work. 


Write or Call for Further Information 


METAL PRODUCTS (0., INC. 


LUBBOCK, 


TEXAS 
Phone SH 7-2585 
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——/lis Biagraff Tells AU 
B. Ubberson Confesses! 


PICTURED at the right is B. Ubberson, who delights our 
readers with his letters from Chitling Switch. Really 
James Edward Doherty, he is the retired manager of 
the Southern Cotton Oil Co. mill at Newport, Ark. His 
many friends among crushers and ginners will recognize 
the following “biagraff” as a reasonable facsimile of his 
real life. Many more admirers of his salty humor and 
philosophy, who do not know him personally, will join The 
Press in gratitude for his contributions. 


and I put on my hip boots and 
answered it and it was the mgr. of the 
L. R. mill of The Southern Cotton Oil 
what was mer. at the Switch one water under the bridge now and all we 
and that was how he knowed 3 got left is a 300 billion dollar debt to 
sant me if I would come to L. laff off and some how I cant laff no 
to work and I jumped at the more. 
+ away from that there The best thing that ever happened to 
rked there a vr. then they ™& Was when I married a fine gal and 
the Switch as cashier and she has been-a real help through thick 
they brought me back to L. R. as and thin and I dont see how she ever did 
costes aiuh than thas aaah tas to the put up with me but we half been happy 
itch agin as mer and when the Co. and still are and I shore do thank the 
organized they closed the Switch mill Good Lord for her. 
I was caretaker and a man wanted , I wont tell about the worst thing—no- 
come to Miss. to run a mill he ody would believe it. 
and I got a leave of absence and At one time here at the Switch I was 
him up the Pres. or ern of almost every 
Th: een oe = "ne organization that we had at the Switch 
rm. ee we Se pong get and all of a sudden I seen that I had a 
catia tow = Cae team te ce Ue ond job over at the mill and I got out of all 
Seah eopladh ‘efeent Ubher SON tan Oo Senent of them because you cant be all that and 
: . run a oil mill. 
the Switch again. In 1926 I was sent . , 
R as mer and I fell flat on my Finely Mr. Editor I want to tell you 
and I went to Mr. Guinee and quit that I appreciate yore printing all this 
hed jest taken over as Dist. Mer here foolish mess that I write because 
ild not let me quit and sent '* takes some time off my hands and I 
Switch but before I left got plenty of it and I hope that maybe a 
iid h the new mer what was ‘feW readers do git a little pleasure out 
¢ on and what I thought they ought Of me making a dam fool out of myself 


do 
i 


\The new mer. really taught them In conclusion I would like to say that if 
boys in L. R. how to mix up medicine 
that they had been giving me and I took 
hold at the Switch and I made up some Congratulations to you on yore 60th 
pret good medicine of my own by using anniversary! 
R. formula and I got along all 
I retired. It has been mighty 
rugged and rough but you never do en- B. Ubberson 
vy good things unless vou take the bad 


things first and I aint never regretted 
‘awine with the Southern altho Mr. Entomology Laboratory 
Guinee fired me : leased four or five 2 } 
times and I did not pay no attention to Lists Appointments 
and I guess he forget about it too The Entomology Research Center, 
The hardest time I ever had in the formerly the Brownsville Pink Bollworm 
iness was in: World War Il—and I Research Center, has added Dr. Milton 
off my hat to any mgr that had to T. Ouye, a native Hawaiian and a grad- 
through all them shortages that we uate of Kansas State College, to its 
all them govt regulations that staff. Dr. Dial F. Martin, director, said 
snt no sense to that we had to that Dr. Ouye will work on mass rearing 
t Mr. Editor them boys in technology and nutrition of the pink 
da black market that would bollworm, work previously done by Dr. 
these here labor racketeers look Erma S. Vanderzant of College Station 
Sunday School teacher but its all who will now concentrate on boll weevil 
A work. 
another fambly Other recent additions to the staff 
vater went down 60 include Dr. H. M. Taft, graduate of Rut- 
vas the husband or sans gers University and Dr. Harry M. Gra- 
; VICE g ity 3 - Harry M. G 
beer for the du ham, University of California graduate. 
ed hell with him 1899-1959 Dr. Taft is a toxicologist with previous 
I was reguste x experience with the Hercules Powder 
lone rung down Co. and Dr. Graham is an ecologist. 


I had my life to live over I would not 
want it to be no diffrunt 


Your'N, 


create 
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Francis Family 


(Continued from Page 30) 


ancient kerosene stove, and as she and 
Jim worked and saved together. 

Arizona cotton growing in 1927 was 
quite different from that today. In cen- 
trast with the nation’s highest yields 
now, the state then did well to make 
three-quarters to four-fifths of a bale 
per acre. Farmers used a hodgepodge 
of varieties. Cultural and irrigation 
practices were far below present stand- 
ards. The 1919 Pima bubble had burst; 
there was little interest in the longer 
staple. 

Jim Francis is one of the men who 
helped to improve practices. As_ he 
farmed and ginned better, his operations 
expanded. He broke severai thousand 
acres of raw land to grow cotton. He 
financed other farmers. 

fhe Francis family today operates 
three short staple gins and one for Pima. 
They have other farming and crop 
financing operations. About 1952, Jim 
Francis told the boys to take over and 
run the farming and ginning. He spends 
most of his time with his other interests 

and fishing is an important one of 
these interests—which include a variety 
of businesses. 
e “Let Them Support Us!” Mrs. 
Francis jokes, “We supported the boys 
for 25 years; now they can support us 
for the next 25.” 

In reality, the boys 
business from their father and do 
it, although he continues as 
of Valley Gin Co. 

J. S. Francis, Jr., (Jack) has always 
been mechanically-minded (a “grease 
monkey,” his mother and he runs 
the farming and part of the 
business 

Gesford, only a year and a day young- 
more interested in the business 
angles, and efficiently operates the crop 
financing and cotton selling. The boys 
ideally supplement each other, and are 
an excellent team, as their friends and 
competitiors testify. 

With their wives—Jack’s Jean and 
Gesford’s Marilyn—they make as at- 
tractive and congenial couples as you'll 
find. 

This doesn’t mean that the Francis 
boys have always been saints and dwelt 
in brotherly love. Their mother says 
they fought as much as any other nor- 
mal youngsters when they were little, 
but they had a mother who was equal to 
any situation. If they fought in the 
yard, she turned the hose on them. And, 
when they went on long, scenic trips, 
the parents pointed out nature’s won- 
ders while the boys wrestled over comic 
books in the back seat. Mrs. Francis 
kept a rubber flyswatter handy. She 
swatted behind her without looking 
back. “I knew whichever one I hit de- 
served it.” 

The fighting stopped, their father re- 
calls, when Jack and Gesford were old 
enough to share an auto. “Three days 
a week for each of you—and the first 
fighting loses you the car,” their par- 
ents laid down the law. If they dis- 
agreed about the car again, they didn’t 
let their parents find out. 

Farming and ginning aren’t quite as 
simple in Arizona now as they were a 
few years earlier. In 1951-52, for example, 
the Francis family ginned 31,982 bales 
at two short staple gins—a 5-80 and a 
5-90—and the gins got eight days be- 
hind in ginning the cotton on their yards. 
But the younger men and their father 


the 
run 
president 


are buying 


suys) 
ginning 


er, Is 


are happy doing things they all like to 
do. (One of Jack’s first sentences as a 
small child visiting farms was “That 
man’s got a good stand” and Gesford’s 
trading instincts were revealed when he 
tried as a boy to sell Jack “my part of 
the gin.’’) 


e A Leader in Many Fields 
father continues as a leader in the cot- 
ton industry, although not actively 
operating the gins. He is so well known 
for his leadership in such things as the 
National Cotton Council that, when the 
Council met in Phoenix two years ago, 
the local paper headlined, “Council 
Comes to Jim Francis.” He has been 
a delegate member of the Council for 
almost its entire existence, and is serv- 
ing his fifth term as a director. 

Jim Francis also was the second presi- 
dent of Arizona Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, a distinct honor for a man who 
was primarily a ginner. He’s been a 
director for 15 years. 

He has served as a director of Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association and 
is president of Arizona Ginners’ Associa- 
tion. He’s a past president of the Glen- 
dale Rotary Club, has been a director 
of Roosevelt Council, Boy Scouts of 
America; and active in All Saints Epis- 
copal Church, to mention a few of many 
civic activities. 


Their 


e Margaret Is A Good “Businessman” 
An enjoyable evening with Jim and 
Margaret Francis in their beautiful 
Phoenix apartment made it obvious that 
Margaret is just as much a part of the 
Francis story as Jim. “I’d have been 
wealthy if I had always followed her ad- 
vice, but I’m too conservative,” he likes 
to say. 

An anecdote about the apartment will 
make the point that Margaret really is 
a good “businessman.” They had a love- 
ly home in Phoenix five or six years ago 
when Jim decided to let the boys run the 
business. With this decision. Jim found 
lots of opportunities to dash off fishing 
to their Colorado rarch, Lower Calli- 
fornia or practically anywhere anyone 
wanted to fish. “And | found myself 
staying home to keep house,” comments 
Margaret. 

She announced, as Jim left on one 
fishing trip, that she was going to sell 
the house. “OK” said Jim. But he was 
surprised and not overjoyed, to put it 
mildly, to return home to find that she 
actually had sold the house, collected the 
cash, and wanted the commission he 
would have had to pay an agent! 

They compromised, in the usual hus 
band-wife fashion. After a while, he paid 
the commission, plus all of the interest 
she insisted on charging. But, she used 
the money to buy two beautiful paint 
ings that adorn their apartment walls. 

Decorating the apartment also are 
some of the frilliest curtains you can 
find. Margaret Francis explains why 
“Surrounded by men all my life, I could 
put ruffled petticoats only on the win 
dows.” 

It’s a man’s world—by 10 to three 
when this clan gathers, but we suspect 
that Margaret, Marilyn and Jean are 
almost as proud of their men as the 
cotton industry is of the Francis family. 


@ DR. R. J. EVANS, Michigan 
State University, has received the 1958 
Research Achievement Award of the 
Poultry and Egg National Board. DR. 
EVANS’ research includes work on pink 
discoloration of eggs, in cooperation with 
the cottonseed crushing industry. 
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The Old Guard 
(Continued from Page N5) 


member die during the 


replaced. 


year, he is not 


In addition, 
stances, 


under special circum- 
when signal honor is desired to 
be placed upon a member of an allied in 
dustry, such a candidate is elected to 
honorary membership. All members, ac- 
tive and honorary, shall be 40 years old 
or older; they must have been members 
of the Association in good standing for 
a period of not less than 10 years, pref- 
erably longer; and they must have made 
some contribution towards the _ better- 
ment of the industry. Special honorary 
members of allied industries must gen- 
erally meet the same requirements. 
Through 1958, the active membership 
stands at 62 members. 

As the years progressed, the annual 
reunicns of The Old Guard were anti- 
cipated with much pleasure by the mem 
bership. To be elected as a member was, 
and is, considered the most cherished 
honor which can be bestowed upon a 
member of the cottonseed industry. 

It would take many pages to list the 
accomplishments and honors of each of 
the members since the Society was or 
ganized in 1919. In lieu of this, I have 
shown pictures of members who have 
served as presidents of The Old Guard 
since its organization. Three of the past 
presidents are still living (two 
honorary members and one_ is 
active). 

The most recent annual reunion and 
banquet of The Old Guard was held the 
evening of May 11, 1959 at the Bohe 
mian Club in San Francisco, during the 
annual meeting of the National Cotton 
Products Inc. A large 
number of active and honorary members 
attended. 


are 
still 


seed Association, 


@c. A. VINES has 
pointed director of Arkansas Extension 
Service. Vines will be promoted from 
associate director, effective July 1. 


been ap- 
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ing out of the desert, after which time 
phosphorus’ deficiencies became ap 
parent, little or nothing was gained by 
fertilizer applications. 

Within the past 12 years or so, the 
systematic use of fertilizers, particula 
ly nitrogen, has become almost unive) 
sal among cotton growers of the West 
ern region. The rates of application re 
quired for best returns per unit of 
fertilizers, is still being investigated by 
competent personnel. Present usage 
varies from 40 to 220 units of nitrogen 
per acre, for example, depending upon 
soil type and cropping history. As cot 
ton growers have become more familiar 
with the fertilizer requirements of thei: 
soils, and more especially how and when 
to apply fertilizers, their per-acre 
yields have increased proportionately. 
How much more the vields can be im 
proved by the use of fertilizers remains 
to be demonstrated. Certainly the end 
is not now in sight. 


@ Mechanization of Cotton 
Production 


It is in the field of mechanization that 
the West has made and still can make 
its greatest strides in cotton produc 
tion and harvesting. Systematic research 
in cotton mechanization began in the 
West barely a decade ago, but during 
this time, labor costs in production and 
harvesting have been reduced by ap 
proximately 50 percent, on the average, 
and considerably more on many farms 

Much remains to be done in the fields 
of precision and mechanical weed con 
trol in the seedling stages of the cro; 

Phere has been onsiderable = reluct 
ance on the part of cotton growers 
plant to a stand. Part of this reluctance 
has been due to tradition and part to a 
misconception of its effects on the dis 
persion of seedling diseases. The main 
trouble has been that growers have not 
had a sturdy precision cotton planter 
Planting to a stand or near stand with 
equipment now available, can mean some 
savings on cost of seed and thinning, 
but the chief advantage is in the fact 
that it greatly minimize seedling dl 
eAasts 

lo take full advantage of precision 
planting, it has been found very ad 
vantageous to run a rotary hoe or simi 
ar device over th otton Ww ist i 
the young seedling; reaks through the 

irface of the soil 1 most of the West 
ern cotton grow r areas, rainfall afte) 
cotton planting is so rare and when it 
does occur, It usually Is insignif 


| 


in amount, that the well 
t he ary hoe n the cotton rev 
stroys practically al seedling weeds 
When such practices become generally 
accepted, along with precision planting. 
hand labor will have reached its lowest 
ebb and production costs wil > reduced 
accordingly. 

It is in the field of mechanical 
vesting that the West has made 
yreatest strides in reducing costs in the 
past decade or so. On many farms, both 
large and small, no hand pickers have 
been employed for several years. Others 
have employed hand pickers mainly to 
give additional employment to perma 
nent, resident labor and their families. 
It has been estimated that 75 percent 
of California’s 1958 crop was machine 
picked. This figure has risen annually 
since picking machines became general 
lv available. Other states of the region 
are rapidly becoming aware of the eco 
nomic advantages of machine picking 
and will of necessity, in the near future, 
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rely very heavily upon machines for har- 
vesting. 

Production costs in the far West are 
high and always will be, when figured 
on a per-acre basis. Yields are corres- 
pondingly high and are still increasing 
so that cost per-pound of lint cotton are 
either remaining stationary or actually 
decreasing. As the use of irrigation 
water and fertilizers better un- 
derstood by more and as 
mechanization in all produc- 
tion and harvesting usi- 
versally accepted, average costs will 
diminish. By the use of these techni 
and tools, cotton has found, and 
long will continue to find a_ suitable 
haven in the West. 


@ Research Needs 


Regardless of variety now grown or 
that may be grown in the future, the 
West needs fundamental research in the 
preservation of the inherent fiber pro- 
perties. Some of the factors known to 
affect the development of fiber to the 
fullest extent are date of planting as it 
affects day-length during fiber elonga- 
tion and secondary thickening of fiber 
walls; effects of light intensity within 
the cotton reiated to density of 
plant population; ranknes of plant 
growth during the fruiting period; and 
the aggregate effect of nitrogen and 
moisture supply on fiber development 
and their potential effect on the 
ation of f ihe re 
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fects on 
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modern cotton gin. So far as the 


fiber qual f the 


no one has ever attempt 
what the 
machinery has on 
attribut 


vy determine 
f of each piece of 
iher. Some commentators have 
injury to excess heat 
in the drying system, others have 
plained of the evils f heat in 
combination with machining. What 
the cotton industry needs to know i 
xactly how much cotton, of given 
ength, maturity and 
content, can withstand and for 
vithout the loss of inherent 
For 10) yeal Western cotton has been 
recognized as distinct from other 
if the country in its response to 


ocessinyg 


ed alla leved fiber 
com 
excess 


ovel 


heat 
fineness, moisture 
how long 


quality 


cotton 
mill 
Notwithstanding, 
with other 
comparative tests are 


operations. 
processed identically 
\\ he n 


made. One type of research much need- 
ed by the West is to learn to spin, weave 
and dye Western cotton according to 
the respective varietal requirements. 


Annual Award Presented to 
Textile School Senior 


The annual award to the outstanding 
senior student in Georgia Tech’s A. 
French Textile Schoo! was presented to 
Levann Lynch, Jr. of Thomaston, ac 
cording to Frank L. Carter, secretary 
of the Georgia Textile Manufacturers’ 
Association, Inc., sponsors of the award. 

The presentation 
ner, at the Georgia 
honoring all seniors 
bers of the school. The Textile Education 
Foundation, Ine., were hosts for the 
dinner and Henry W. Swift, president 
of Swift Spinning Mills, Columbus, and 
also of the Foundation, was master of 
ceremonies, 


Was made at a din- 
Tech dining hall, 
and faculty mem- 


Lynch was selected for the award by 
the textile school faculty on the basis of 
leadership qualities, potential executive 
ability and scholastic achievement. He 
received a gold watch. 

During his enrollment at Georgia Tech 
on the cooperative plan he has worked 
two years each in the quality control de- 
partments of Martha Mills, Division of 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Thomaston, and Ex 
position Cotton Mills, Atlanta. He has 
also worked as a laboratory assistant at 
the Georgia Tech Experiment Station 
He will be graduated in June with a 
B.S. dewree in textile engineering 


Plainview Gin Has Meeting 


Officer and board members, named 
the annual meeting of the Plain 
(Texas) Cooperative Gin, include 
Hart, president; Cecil Curry, vice 
ident: Ralph Walker, acting 
M. D. Burrus 


manager 1 


during 


SeC re 


and Brooks Ross 


Roma Pemberton 


Western Cotton Shippers To 
Meet in Phoenix Next 


The Western Cotton Shippers Associa 
tion will hold its 1960 convention 
Phoenix, Ariz. The April 7 


1960 


dates are 


ise of Phoenix is the pre 


Mayfield Gin Has Meeting 


Officers and directors for 


vere elected during « annual 

of the Mayfield Cooperative Gin 

Center, Texas They include 

Standerfer, president; D. L. White, 

resident: Floyd Cannon, secretary; 

Roy, Charles Stroope, J. ¢ 

and W. ¢ Wright. Manayer 1 
Berry 


the coming 
th 


Logan 


X. B 


New Bulletin 
SHORT STAPLE COTTON IN 
MARICOPA COUNTY 


“Growing Short Staple Cotton in Mari 
copa ¢ ounty,” is the title of a new 
in published by the Extension Service 
of the University ef Arizona at Tucson 
Thi bulletin, No. 268, is the result of 
work done by Howard E. Ray, Extension 
specialist and Jame R t 
Maricopa County 


pbulle 


vent, 
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Agricultural Workers Group 
Schedules Waco Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Texas 
Agricultural Workers’ Association, will 
be held Nov. 5 and 6 in Waco, President 
Garlon A. Harper has announced. The 
Roosevelt Hotel will be convention head 
quarters 

The program 
chairmanship of Dr. 
vice-president for 


A&M 


under the 
Patterson, 
Texa 


committee is 
R. E 
agriculture, 


College, College Station 


Textile Mill Feasible 


A textile 
ble n Ke rn 
Los Angeles 


mill is economically feasi 
County of California, the 

Bureau of Water and 
Power has concluded following a sur 
vey. Al Hall, area development director, 
interviewed cotton leaders in the study 
He indicated that modernization of tex 
tile equipment, offsetting the 
ferential 
help 


wave dif 
favoring established areas, will 
future development in California 


New Bulletin 
COTTON IN 
SUPPLY INDUSTRY 


The National Cotton Council, 
phis, has published the results of a 
conducted by James T. Howell, J1 
uating cotton’s competitive 
the linen supply industry 

Copies of this Cotton in the 
Linen Supply Industry, are available 
from the Council office P.O. Box 9905, 
Memphis 12 


THE LINEN 


Mem 

tudy 
, eval 
position in 


bulletin, 


Kress Gin Has Election 


Members of the 
Gin at Kress, 
(Bill) Clarl 
the recent meeting 

Other directors are Virgi 
dent; A. ¢ Whitmire, vice-president; 
J. D. Carlisle, secretary; and Roma 
Boggs. Manayer is C. G. Benningfield 


Swisher Cooperative 
Texa elected W { 

to the board of director ut 
annual 


Hill, presi 
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CALENDAR 


\ 


CONVENTIONS 
MEETINGS.. 
EVENTS 


e June 7-9 — Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
B. C. Lundy and Woodson Campbell co 
chairmen 

Cottonseed Crush- 
convention. 
Jack Whet- 


Dallas, sec- 


I *\as 
annual 

Houston 

Building, 


e June 8-9 
Assoctation 
Shamrock HLlutel 
624 Wilson 
treasurer 


e June 14-16—Southeastern Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association meeting. The 
Castle in the Clouds, Lookout Mountain, 
Tenn. For information write, C. M. 
Seales, secretary, 318 Grand Theatre 
Building, Atlanta 3 


e June 17-19 Southwestern 
Shellers’ Association convention. Baker 
Hotel, Mineral Wells, Texas. John Has- 
kins, Durant, Okla., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 21-23 International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 

Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 
Wilson, secretary-treasurer, P. O. 
1180, Wharton, Texas. 


ets 


stone, 
retary 


Peanut 


vention 
_ « 
Box 


21-23—North Carolina Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association and South 
Carolina Cotton Seed Crushers’ Associ- 
ition joint annual convention. Hotel Fort 
Sumter, Charleston, S.( For informa- 
tion, Mrs. Durrett L. Williams, 
r. © 514, Columbia, S.C. 


e June 


write 


Box 


e June 24-26 Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual convention. 
Luena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. Gordon 
W Marks, P. ©. Box 1757, Jackson, 
Miss., secretary-treasurer. 


e June 25-26—New Mexico Cotton Gin- 
ners Association annual convention 
Navajo Ruidoso, N.M. Winston 
Lovelace, Valley Cotton Oil Miil, 
Loving, secretary-treasurer 


I odge, 


't 
ecos 


e Aug. 10—National Soybean Processors’ 
Association annual convention. Sheraton- 
jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. R. G. Hought 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Building, Chi- 
president 


e August 11-12—American Soybean As- 
sociation annual convention. Sheraton- 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis. George M. 
Strayer, Hudson, lowa, executive vice- 
president. 


@ Sept. 28-30—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society fall meeting. Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Los Angeles. Lucy R. Hawkins, 35 
Ek. Wacker Drive, Chicago, secretary. 


1960 


e Jan. 14-15—Beltwide Cotton Produc- 
tion-Mechanization Conference. Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis. For information, write 
Claude L. Welch, National Cotton Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 12. 


e Feb. 8-9—National Cotton Council an- 
nual meeting. Statler Hilton Hotel, Dal- 
las. For information, write Wm. Rhea 
Blake, executive vice-president, National 
Cotton Council, P. O. Box 9905, Memphis 
12 

@ April 3-4-5—Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
of Texas grounds in Dallas. For infor- 
mation, write Edward H. Bush, executive 
vice-president, P. O. Box 7665, Dallas 26. 


e April 4-5—Valley 
Association annual convention. Buena 
Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Garner, 
101 Exchange Building, Memphis, secre- 
tary 


Oilseed Processors’ 


Receives Ginning Fellowship 


IVAN W. KIRK, 22-year-old student at 
Texas Tech in Lubbock, who plans to 
follow in the footsteps of his cotton- 
ginning grandfather, has been awarded 
a $2,500 fellowship to study gin engi- 
neering at Clemson College in South 
Carolina. From Groom, Texas, the agri- 
cultural engineer is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lee Kirk. He was awarded the 
fellowship by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil of America, and is one of four stu- 
dents in the nation to receive’ the 
graduate study grants, made possible by 
the Clayton Fund of Houston, The Mur- 
ray Co. of Texas, Inc., Dallas, and The 
Continental Gin Co. of Birmingham, Ala. 
Last year Kirk was the winner of the 
Plains Ginners’ Association scholarship. 
\ top student at Tech, he is a member of 
Alpha Zeta, agriculture honorary; Phi 
Kappa Phi, all-school scholastic honor- 
ary; and the student branch of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


Congress. 

Station, 
Burris C. 
H illsboro, 


2-3—American Cotton 
lexas A&M College, College 
lexas. For information, write 
Jackson, general chairman, 


Texas 


e May 


New Bulletin 
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Gin at Lookeba Has Meeting 
Harry Kamm and Lloyd Gatlin were re 
elected to board of directors of the 
Farmers Union ¢ ooperative Gin of Look 
(Okla.) during the recent annual 


ible from 


tne 


Sesame Crop Larger 


Colombia’ 1958-59 eba, 


15 pe 


esame production 

reent to 26,125 tons. The in- meeting 

d with cotton, Other directors include Jesse Smith, 

otton rotation, J. ¢ Baker and G. E. Mills. Joe Me 
Clain is the manager. 
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‘ULATIONS 


on your 60th Anniversary! 


Greece Has One-Variety Areas 


establishing several 
one-variety cotton communities 
USDA says the program prob 
expand to cotton acreage 


Greece is com- 
pulsory 
1959 
ably will 
by 1960. 


ail 


@ MRS. MARGARET COYLE, 
95, Oklahoma pioneer, died May 2 at 
Lubbock, Texas. She and members of her 
family had been associated with ginning 
in Oklahoma and West Texas for more 
than 50 years. EDWARD L. COYLE, a 
son, and MRS. PEARL VIVIAN, a 
daughter, both of Lorenzo, Texas, are 
survivors. 


N COMPANY 
and Ties 


Memphis, Tennessee 
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The “Press” ls Proud 
Of lts Associations 


For almost half its lifetime, The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press has been 
the official publication of all state ginners’ associations, the National Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, and the National Cottonseed Products Association 

the nationwide organization of cottonseed processors. We also work closely 
with many other organizations serving cotton and the oilseeds industry. 
We're proud of our “association,” and it is with special pride that we bring 
greetings from the heads of the two national associations on our Sixtieth 
Birthday: 


JEROME JALUFKA, President, National Cotton Ginners’ Association: 

“The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press presents up-to-date, factual information concern- 
ing insect control, new gin machinery and improvements. It brings us bi-monthly news 
of cotton ginners and oil mill people. It is an effective medium by which new and second 
hand machinery can be sold. Among its pages, we find advertisements of the latest and 
most efficient developments in cotton gin and oil mill machinery. 

“The magazine is a source of accurate information concerning existing and pending 
legislation in the Congress of the United States. 

“All news of conventions and meetings, which are held in the interest of cotton, are 
carefully presented and outlined in this magazine. 

“In 1955, during my administration as president of the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso 
ciation, the directors, at their meeting in Corpus Christi, adopted this publication as the 
official news organ for the Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

“This outstanding magazine has been a great help to the Texas Cotton Ginners’ As 
sociation, down through their years of service and it gives me great pleasure as well as 
an opportunity to express my appreciation to this magazine on the occasion of this sig 
nificant anniversary.” 


C. W. HAND, President, National Cottonseed Products Association: 

“As a reader for 30 vears, | know how well The Press has served National Cotton- 
seed Products Association as its official publication. By always reporting constructivels 
what we have done, by working personally with our staff and membership, by bringing 
us news and new ideas, The Press has contributed much to our progress in the past. 
Working together, National Cottonseed Products Association and its official publication 
will accomplish far more in the vears ahead.” 
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ginanbotinweuine JOKES 


laugh it of (> 
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New or not 


} 


jokes are the most popular feature in any 
publication. Readers tell us they turn first to the 
Laugh It Off column, and they complain if we shove 
it around too much and make it hard to find. 


Jokes from The Press have been reprinted mans 
times—in Germany, in Latin America, in the U.S. and, 
lern it, even in The Press when the editor boo-boos, 
which happens only too often! There are many tales 
that could be told about the use of jokes from Laugh 


It Off; here are two new ones we've never printed 
(we nope): 


B Guy S. Meloy, retired USDA leader 
vho is widely known among oilseed processors, wrote 
from Lanham, Md.: “While my wife was in 
the hospital I got the habit of cutting the Laugh It 
Off column and taking it to her. She in turn passed it 
other patients. I kept this up for seven 
months and, since her passing, another former patient 
regularly the jokes to take to the hos- 
so that others may have a laugh 


sr., 


recently 


around to the 


comes 
pital 


to get 


“Il admit that I read them myself first; then cut 


ARE NEVER 
laughed at today originated with some travelling salesman in Ancient 
Arabia, and your Great Aunt Minnie blushed over it in the Gay Nineties. 


NEW. Authorities tell us that the one you 


@ A recent meeting in Mississippi laughed 
when a Georgian told a joke which had appeared on 
April 4, 1959, in The Press. A Missouri cotton special- 
ist, sitting across the table from the editor, laughed 
and said that the incident had really happened to him, 
many vears ago, when he was a County Agent. He had 
sent it to a publication, but had never heard from it, 
and neither the Missourian or the editor knew where 
the joke had travelled before it appeared in The Press, 
as follows: 

The country agricultural agent picked up the phone 
when it rang with a cheery “Hello.” 

A woman's voice answered: “Say, I have a flock of 
chickens, and I want to know if I put a rooster in with 
my hens how long will it be before I can expect fertile 
ome. 

“Just a minute,” said the courteous farm advisor, 
as he picked up the pamphlet which might have the 
information. 

“Thank you,” replied the lady as she hung up.” 

Now, as a Sixtieth Birthday present from The 
Press to our readers, here’s a page full of jokes. We 


them out so that I may have leisure to read the rest know you'll read them, whether or not vou read any- 
of the news.” thing else in this special issue: 

\ tractor salesman was going along a B avs he wishes his wife could John: “And now that I've told you all 
back country road when he saw a farmer make bread like his mother used to of my past, do you still want to marry 
plowing his field with a bull hitched to) and she says she wishes Bill could me?” 
the plow. Thinking this should be a likely make dough like her father Mary: “I certainly do.” 
prospect, he stopped his car, got out and * e John: “I suppose you'll expect me to 
approached the plower. He was making love to a widow—a_ live down my past?” 


He made his pitch and then asked the = practice which may always be put down Mary: “Heavens! No! However, I'll 
farmer if he wouldn't like to buy a trac- as dangerous. “My idea of love,” he expect you to live up to it.” 
tor. The farmer replied, “I've got a trac- whispered to her, “is peace, quiet and ee ee 
tor in the barn.” tranquillity.” Unimportance is the sensation that 

“Then why in the world are you using “That's not love,” she said to him comes when you make a mistake and no- 
this primitive method of plowing?” re- swiftly, “That's just sleep.” body notices it. 
turned the salesman + ° eee 

The farmer answered, “I aim to teach “Well, Doc, you certainly kept your Two sorority sisters were babbling 
this critter there’s something else in life | promise when you said you’d have me — gaily over a double malted. “Did you like 
besides romance!” walking again in a month.” the bridge party that the Sigs threw last 

= 3 “Good, I'm glad to hear it.” night?” asked one. 

Keep in mind that even if you're or “Yeah. Had to sell my car when I got “Fine,” answered the other, “until the 

nt tras ve get run over, U your bil campus cops came and looked under the 
there e bad bridge.” 
* ee rhe One: Why are you divorcing your . « 2 
The big, buxom wench was taken be- husband? Whe - , ae ts h : t 
fore the coart and charged with being a The Other: Well, the other night he ether a man winds up with a nes 
: . egy or a goose egg depends somewhat on 
nuisances was reading the paper and I slipped up ape Air ty sept ‘d 
“What's your name and address?” and kissed him on his bald spot— ae ee Oe See 
; eee 
questioned the court The One: Yes? OF: : d 

“What am de diff'rence, Jedge?” re- The Other: And he said “Quit playing, Said one fellow : “I was once in love 
plied the girl. “Yo wouldn't call on me honey, and get out those letters I dic- With a twin. : 
nohow.” tated yesterday.” Asked the other: “Didn't you ever kiss 

- es oe . =. * 2 the wrong one by mistake?” 

ia = f munist mectine. one of th It was a dejected young miss who “Oh no,” was the reply. “Her brother 
ittending comrade iddenly tood up iid “He not only lied to me about the had a mustache. 

ing } debate and addressed the ize of his yacht, he made me do the > = 
hairmal rowing Car sickness: The feeling you get each 

Comrade Speaker.” he said. “there ee ee month when the payment is due. 

‘ thine I want to know: what Grandma: What are you crying for, eee 
happens to my unemployment-compensa Pa? : \ salesman in a small town was giving 
tion checks when we overthrow the Gov Grandpa: It's this book I'm reading, 4 waitress a hard time but she just ig- 
ernmer “Forever Amber. nored him. Finally he got around to giv- 

 «@ « Grandma: But, Pa, that ain't a sad ing her his order. 

An old man had a set of monkey book. “I'll just have a cup of coffee, baby.” 
glands installed in his system and shortly Grandpa: It is at my age. “How do you like your coffee,” she 
thereafter was married. In due time, his 77 asked. 
wife came to the blessed event, and the The best way to get a job done is to “I like my coffee just like I like my 
good old man waited outside the door. ive it to a busy man. He'll have his women,” he answered her, “Sweet and 
When the doctor opened the door, the secretary do it. hot!” 
hushand besieged him. “What is it.” he eee “Black, too, I suppose,” was her only 
begged, “a boy or a girl?” And then there was the male and fe- comment. 

“Don't be so gol darned impatient,” male mind-readers. They got together 7 == 


the doctor said. “Wait till it comes down 
off the chandelier and I'll tell you.” 
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one night for a date and all they could 
do was sit around, hold hands, and blush. 


Utter confusion—four women with one 


luncheon check. 
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GIVES YOU 


Highest profits ! Greatest sample improvement / 
Puts you years ahead of competition! 


The MOSS in tandem is an advanced idea already 
tested and proved by hundreds of ginners throughout 
the cotton belt. They report that even with rough- 
picked and badly damaged cotton, spotting was 
virtually eliminated, color improved, and samples 


bettered by as much as one or two full grades. 


With MOSS double lint cleaning “profits soared 


$10 to $35 a bale,” according to one Texas ginner. 


The growing “trend to tandem” is the trend to more 
efficient, more profitable ginning operations. Add a 
MOSS to your present MOSS, or to any other lint 
cleaner in your plant — and enjoy a bigger, better 


season this year. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
Third Street & Ave. O 


Lubbock, Texas 


LINT CLEANER CO. | yg: ee 


Memphis, Tennessee 











IS 
ITA 


FACT 


THAT 
LINT CLEANERS 
DIFFER WIDELY? 


YES! And in many important ways. 
Considering the best end results, the 
H-E SplitStream Lintmaster costs less 
to install, takes less space, uses less 
horsepower — yet has ample capacity 
for 5-120 saw gins. Do your present 
lint cleaners have rocking pedals to 
eliminate choking and lint damage? 
Perfect spot blending with up to 
50-to-1 combing ratio? Air blast lint 
doffing? Grid bars for mote and trash 
removal? If not, then you need the 
SplitStream Lintmaster, the lint cleaner 
the mills asked for, with major superior 
features 


BuILT-IN Sample 







lint cleaning means higher 
income for you and your customers! 





lessens 


the danger of damage to lint that may be 
Play safe! 








HARDWICKE-ETTER 


ERMAN, TEXAS 
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